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THE REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT By Quentin Matsys 


At the Galleries of Messrs. Tomas Harris, Ltd. 


Size 32in. x 31 in. (See page 112) 











ITALIAN SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


BY R. H. WILENSKI 





THE VIRGIN OF THE NATIVITY 


(Bargello, 


r* =-SHE present-day renaissance of sculp- 
ture in England has brought sculptural 
problems to the attention of students, 
collectors, and the public at large. 

Or, in other words, since the art of sculpture 

is alive here to-day we have our eyes sharpened, 

and our faculties trained to experience what 
remains to us of sculpture from the past. 

For this and other reasons it is a thousand 
pities that the historical display of Italian 
sculpture—about two hundred and fifty pieces 
—in the Italian Exhibition at the Petit Palais 
will not come to London before the works 
return to their several homes. It is true that 
many of these works are well known not only 
to students but also to the large and continually 
growing public which has travelled or acquired 
some acquaintance in other ways with the more 
famous landmarks in the history of art—for the 
exhibition contains things like Donatello’s Casa 
Martelli ‘‘ St. John,” Verrocchio’s ‘‘ David,” 
Cellini’s bronze relief “ Perseus Delivering 
Andromeda,” and Michelangelo’s marble tondo 
“Virgin and Child with St. John.” But these 
things are accompanied by a whole series of 
other works, regarded as merely incompetent 
or curious in the XIXth century, which 
present-day achievements have prepared us to 
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Photo Alinari 
By Arnolfo di Cambio 


Florence) 


appreciate. This applies very particularly I 
think to the Gothic versions of “ The 
Annunciation” in this exhibition—life-size 
single figures of the Angel and the Virgin, alive 
with a slow flowing rhythm and the remains of 
arbitrary colour which appeal very strongly to 
contemporary esthetic. It applies also, I 
think, to XIVth-century sculpture like Tino di 
Camaino’s “‘ Charity,” from the Museo Bardini 
in Florence, and to Arnolfo di Cambio’s 
“ Virgin of the Nativity ” (lent by the Bargello), 
which came originally from a tympanum on 
Florence Cathedral; for appreciation here 
depends in the first place on the absence of 
standards extracted from the remains of Greek 
and Greco-Roman sculpture, and, in the 
second place, on the power to capture contact 
with the formal concepts embodied in Etruscan 
and Roman remains. 

Modern sculpture, which has trained 
us to this understanding, has also trained us 
to recognize this same understanding in 
Giotto and Masaccio and in the mature Fra 
Angelico. Arnolfo’s “ Virgin of the Nativity ” 
links hands with the women who recline on the 
Etruscan urns at Volterra and with those who 
sit listening to St. Stephen’s sermon in Fra 
Angelico’s Vatican picture; the mother in 
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Tino’s “ Charity” has but to change her 
attitude to become the woman receiving alms 
from St. Peter in Masaccio’s picture in the 
Brancacci Chapel. 

When we come to early XVth-century 
sculpture we get the curious blends of sculpture 
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By Tino di Camaino 
(Bardini Museum, Florence) 
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and painting from which the art of sculpture 
has since so severely suffered. The panel 
from the Castello Sforzesco, Milan, (known 
variously as “‘ The Legend of St. Sigismond ” 
and “ Augustus and the Sibyl,”) ascribed to 
Agostino di Duccio, is a valiant attempt to do 
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with marble and chisel the same sort of thing 
that Mantegna was then doing with the painter’s 
tools. The results of this particular hybrid 
procedure in sculpture have been recently 
analysed in a very helpful way by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes in his studies of Agostino’s work, where 
he uses the term “ Quattro Cento” as a 
descriptive rather than a chronological desig- 
nation to distinguish them from other blends 
of sculpture and painting. ‘“‘ Whenever you 
find relief forms,’ Mr. Stokes has written, 
“be they ornament or figure, arabesque or 
swag, whenever you find these shapes, whatever 
their position, turning to show you their 
maximum, like flowers that thrust and open 
their faces to the sun, wherever that is the 
salient point about them, then that sculpture 
is Quattro Cento as I define it.” We certainly 
get this character in the “ Virgin and Child 
with Angels,” by Agostino, from the Louvre. 
And we get it also in Italian XVth-century 
sculpture in the round—in busts by Mino da 
Fiesole in particular. In Quattro Cento work, 
if we take Mr. Stokes’s definitions, I find the 
portrait busts composed of two joined profiles 
as distinguished from the expressive frontal 
masks of the Epstein-Rodin-Donatello pro- 
cedures. Photographers of Mino’s portrait 
busts habitually choose profile or three-quarter 
views ; the reason being that it is generally 
uncomfortable to look at a face by Mino—his 
“Rinaldo della Luna” in this exhibition for 
example, or his other busts in the Bargello) 
—from a dead central position ; the head and 
face appear too broad at the back, like a drawing 
in which the side planes fail a little to recede ; 
we are always impelled to step right or left, 
and when we do so the feeling of discomfort 
disappears. 

The Expressionist Epstein-Rodin tradition 
launched in Italian Renaissance sculpture by 
Donatello’s ‘‘ Magdalene ” and his Frari “ St. 
John ” appears here in Andrea Riccio’s bronze 
bust, “‘ An Unknown Youth,” from the Correr 
Museum in Venice. Riccio was a Rodin of 
Padua, who worked at the turn of the XVth 
to the XVIth century, and appears to have 
been some twenty years younger than Donatello, 
by whose explorations into expressionism he 
was evidently much affected. Here there is 
no junction of two profiles but a frontal mask 
which calls the spectator insistently to a central 
position and one a little below it unless we 
are content to accept the pictorial effect of 





the shadows cast by the projecting rolls of 
hair. The Louvre contributes two reliefs and 
two bronze statuettes by this most interesting 
artist, but not, unfortunately, the “ St. 
Sebastian,” which would have contrasted so 
strangely with the “ St. Sebastian ” by Silvestro 
del Aquila which dates from 1478. 

Silvestro’s “ St. Sebastian” is a life-size 
wooden figure carved with descriptive realism 
and painted in “natural” colours; metal 
arrows enter the body at five points ; the blood 
trickles down; the loin cloth is tied with a 
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neat bow. It can be compared with the “ St. 
Sebastian” in Jean Bourdichon’s ‘“ Heures 
d’Anne de Bretagne,” where the blood is seen 
through the loin cloth working down the thigh. 
But neither Silvestro’s “St. Sebastian” nor Jean 
Bourdichon’s is expressive with the emotional 
expressionism that we encounter in works by 
Epstein, Rodin, Riccio and Donatello. Both 
belong to the category of genre art, as appears 
at once if we set either between expressionist 
works on the one side and formal creations 
on the other. The “Pages,” from the tomb of 
Giovanni Emo (lent by the Louvre), which are 
ascribed to the Venetian Antonio Rizo 


(Antonello da Messina’s friend), wear the 
costumes of their period, but the artist’s 
concern with the simplification of form lifts 
them from the genre category within which they 
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nominally fall. When we get to the portraits of 
children, which Desiderio da Settignano called 
** St. John the Baptist as a Child,” we have an 
escape from the genre partly on this formal 
ground and partly on the ground of expressive - 
ness. The example from Faenza in the exhi- 
bition is, indeed, irresistibly expressive, albeit 
in the gentlest and most delicate way, an 
though the critics who have taken this bus: 
from Donatello and given it to Desiderio ar: 
doubtless justified it is easy to understand hov, 
it came to be credited with the expressionist 
master’s name. 

Between modern Italian sculpture (we | 
represented in the Jeu de Paume section of th: 
exhibition, especially by Arturo Martini s 
‘“‘ Femme au Soleil ”) and the sculpture of the 
Renaissance we have the science of the baroqu: 
which played with multiple directions and 
multiple axes and the whirlwind grandeur of 
the “ Grand Manner.” Here, when Giam- 
bologna had shown the way, Bernini produced 
the climax. His “ Portrait of Louis XIV ” 
from Versailles has all the formal bravura of 
this style, and it shows us Le Roi Soleil at the 
age of twenty-seven, happy and handsome, 
delighting in his consciousness of power and 
charm—a very different figure from the terrible 
little Pharaoh of the later years who lives for 
us in the painting by Rigaud. This bust was, 
I suppose, the prototype of Pelle’s bust of 
Charles II in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
produced some twenty years later; and 
physiognomists as well as artists might find it 
instructive to compare the two. 

The history of Italian sculpture, which is 
briefly summarized in this exhibition, no more 
constitutes in itself the history of sculpture 
than the histories evolved from.the remains 
of Greek sculpture constitute that history. 
In the light of our present knowledge and 
experience the contributions made in the last 
six hundred years by Italy are seen as an episode 
in a major history embracing the present-day 
renaissance, the sculpture of the Roman 
Empire, Romanesque and Gothic sculpture, 
the sculpture of China and India, of Egypt, 
Assyria, Africa and so forth. I foresee a time 
when that episode will seem of less interest to 
sculptors than it seems to some to-day ; but I 
doubt if historians of sculpture will ever be 
tempted completely to ignore it (as they have 
so frequently ignored Oriental sculpture) or ‘0 
deny its varied appeal and significance. 
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THE WINDSOR CHAIR 





SYMONDS 


Fig. I. A COMB-BACKED WINDSOR SEAT WITH CABRIOLE FRONT LEGS 
(In the collection of Mr. C. Reginald Grundy) 


r HE Windsor chair was the first article 
of English furniture to be mass-pro- 
duced. It was a chair which, owing to 
a particular construction, could be 

made at a low cost. This soon caused its 

popularity to grow until its annual output for 
the use of the lower classes numbered in tens 
of thousands. 

It is difficult to decide where the Windsor 
chair was first made. Apparently its manu- 
facture was originally confined to London and 
its environs, and to Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, especially the last named, owing to 
the abundance of beech irees that grew in this 
county, as beech was extensively used in the 
production of cheap chairs. Daniel Defoe, in 
his work entitled A Tour Thro’ the Whole 
Island of Great Britain (1725), mentions this 
fact : “* Here is also brought down,” he writes, 

‘a vast Quantity of Beech Wood, which grows 
in the Woods of Buckinghamshire more plenti- 
fully than in any other Part of England.” 

And again, ‘‘ Beech Quarters for divers Uses, 

particularly Chair-makers and Turnery Wares.” 
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The craft of making Windsor chairs travelled 
westward to Somerset and Devon. The reason 
may have been due to Bristol, then the most 
important manufacturing town in the west, and 
which, next to London, must have been the 
chief centre for furniture making in the South 
of England. The manufacture of the Windsor 
chair spread so that towards the beginning of 
the XIXth century it became popular through- 
out the Midlands. J. C. Loudon, in his 
Encyclopedia of Cottage Farm and Villa 
Architecture, published 1833, confirms this, 
when he writes that the Windsor chair is “‘ one 
of the best kitchen chairs in general use in 
the midland counties of England.” 

The design and: the woods used in the 
construction of the Windsor chair varied 
according to the locality in which it was pro- 
duced. The method of construction (technic- 
ally known as stick construction) was the only 
common characteristic that all these varying 
types possessed. The chief constructional 
features were the use of members of bent 
wood and the legs fixed to the underneath of 








the wooden seat. The latter method was a 
distinct departure from the traditional con- 
struction of the XVIIth and XVIIIth century 
chair, in which each of the back legs and the 
uprights to the back were made from one 
piece of wood. The employment of bent 
wood in English chair-making was an in- 
novation that originated with the Windsor 
chair. The construction of wedging the legs in 








A MAHOGANY WINDSOR COMB-BACKED 


CHAIR 


Fig. II. 


a wooden seat was, however, one of very early 
origin. For instance, Italian stools, with legs 
fixed in this manner, date back to the Middle 
Ages. Continental chairs, dating from the 
XVIIth century, were made also in this way, 
and it was a construction that was not unknown 
to the English joiner of the Jacobean period. 
Another characteristic of the Windsor chair, 
and one which is not found in English chairs 
previous to the Windsor type, was that the 
wooden seat was shaped to the human form 
for greater comfort. Some Italian chairs of 
the XVIIth century have their seats roughly 
shaped in this manner, and these may have 
been the forerunners of the Windsor saddle- 
seat. It is difficult to suggest a reason for the 


origin of the term “ Windsor,” except that 
these chairs may have been first made in or 
near the town of Windsor, and were, therefore, 
Whether the name Windsor 


named after it.' 
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in the XVIIIth century was used in a generic 
sense for all chairs of stick construction it is 
now not possible to say. But it is more likely 
that it was a term used only in Middlesex and 
at a later date in the Midlands. Evidence tha: 
the term “ Windsor” signified a _particula: 
type of chair to the London chair-makers i: 
proved by the mention of mahogany example: 
in the Royal Household Accounts. Henry 
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Fig. III. 


A SOMERSET COMB-BACKED WINDSOR 
CHAIR 





Williams, joiner, supplied ‘“‘a very neat 
Mahogany Windsor Chair for £4” for the 
Prince of Wales’s Library in St. James’s, and 
for the Blue Room at St. James’s he charged 
£8 for ‘2 Mahogany Windsor Chairs, richly 
carved.” These two items are included in 
bills contained in a series of accounts dated 
1729-1733. Mahogany Windsor chairs are of 
various designs, but they do not have any 
members of bent wood in their construction. 
They can be divided into two types, one in 
which the back legs and the uprights to the 
back are in one piece, and the other in which 
the legs are of stick construction, similar to the 
chair illustrated (Fig. IT). 

To cite an example of a chair of stick 
construction, known to-day by another name 


' The story of George I admiring a Windsor chair at a chair- 
maker’s and ordering some to be sent to Windsor Castle, althoug 
often quoted, does not seem to be very reliable, especially as t! ¢ 
same story is also told of George III. 
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than “‘ Windsor,” is the ‘‘ Mendlesham chair,” 
which comes from Suffolk (Fig. IX). Un- 
fortunately no record exists to say whether it 
was called by this name in the late XVIIIth 
and early XIXth centuries. In Somerset the 
\indsor chair is called a “ stick-back ” chair, 
ad this suggests that it had always been known 
b, this name. In Notes and Queries, Vol. 4, 
] ly-December, 1899, R. J. Whitwell writes 

itt Windsor chairs “are certainly known 
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Fig. IV. A COMB-BACKED WINDSOR CHAIR, 
WITHOUT CENTRAL SPLAT 


in many places as Wycombe chairs. I did 
not know any other name.” 

Windsor chairs, as regards their design, 
can be divided into two main categories. The 
chair with the comb-back (Fig. IV) and the 
chair with the hoop-back (Fig. VIII). The 
former is the earlier of the two. A few 
examples of the comb-backed chair have sur- 
vived with the comb (the rail shaped like a 
comb surmounting the spindles of the back), 
decorated with a crown—a motif undoubtedly 
inspired by the Stuart cane chair—and with 
some of the spindles of spiral twist formation. 
There is no reason to suppose that a chair of 
this type would be of an earlier date than 1720, 
as design lingered in the workshops of 
country joiners many years after it had ceased 
to be fashionable in London and the bigger 
provincial towns. 
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The earliest mention of a Windsor chair 
that I have been able to find is in a 
sale catalogue of the household furniture of 
Thomas Coke, which was sold on Monday, 
February 12th, 1728, in the Great Piazza, 
Covent Garden. Lot 41 included “ Two cane 
Chairs, a matted Chair, a Windsor Chair, and 
a Table... 5°” 

As no contemporary reference to Windsor 
chairs has been found earlier than this, and 
as there are no extant examples, which from 
their design must necessarily belong to the 
XVIIth century, it is reasonable to contend 
that these chairs were first made in the reign of 
George I. Further contemporary information 
or unrecorded early examples of these chairs, 
may, however, come to light, which will make 
it necessary to amend this statement. 

It is extremely difficult to form a sequence 
of comb-backed chairs in order of date according 
to their design and construction. Because a 
chair is a crude type and of poor workmanship, 
it does not follow that it is an early example. 
For instance, a number of comb-backed chairs 
are extant with the legs hand-worked and not 
lathed turned, and without stretchers. Such 
chairs are not necessarily early examples, as 
they may have been the product of a village 
wheelwright, who made his chairs by hand 
because he was not skilled in the craft of 
turnery. On the other hand, an early chair 
made by a skilled craftsman working at High 
Wycombe (an important centre of the chair- 
making industry in the South of England) 
may exhibit many refinements that would give 
the impression of being a comparatively late 
example. In considering these chairs, there- 
fore, one must not be dogmatic as to whether 
the features of design and construction are 
early or late, since it will be found that there 
are sO many variations due to their being made 
in localities as far distant as Somerset to 
Middlesex, that the exceptions will, in many 
cases, equal the examples that seem to apply 
to a given rule. Thirty or forty years ago it 
would have been possible to travel through the 
southern and Midland counties of England 
and to find each individual type in the district 
to which it belonged. Then the recognition 
of the peculiarities of design and the use of 
woods in the respective counties would be easy. 

The early examples of the comb-backed 
chair had turned legs; afterwards they were 
made with the front legs cabriole. At what 
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Fig. VI. ACOMB-BACKED WINDSOR Fig. VII. A LANCASHIRE HOOPED- 


A GOTHIC WINDSOR CHAIR, WITH CHAIR, WITH THE PRINCE OF BACK WINDSOR CHAIR OF YEW 


SPUR STRETCHER 


WALES’S FEATHERS 


IN SPLAT Early XIXth century 


(In the collection of Mr. C. Reginald Grundy) 


date this alteration in design occurred it is not 
possible to say. In some counties the change 
may have taken place as early as 1730, in others, 
1750; whilst in some localities the makers 
may have adhered to the turned leg and never 
adopted the cabriole leg at all. Both types of 
Windsor chairs (comb-back and hoop-back) 
were made with and without the central splat. 
The earliest comb-backed chairs were designed 
in this manner with the back fitted with spindles 
only. Whether the omission of the central 
splat in the later chairs was a peculiarity 
belonging to certain districts, or owing to 
conservatism or economy on the part of the 
makers, it is to-day .difficult to decide. An 
interesting fact in this connection is that the 
American Windsor chair never had the central 
splat. 

. It is easier to judge the approximate date 
of the hoop-backed Windsor chair, owing to 
the decoration of the splat which followed out, 
in the design of its fret-cut piercings, the 
splats of the contemporary mahogany chairs. 
The earliest of these chairs, unlike the comb- 
backed Windsor, had cabriole legs. The chairs 
in the Gothic manner with these legs belonged 
to the earlier examples of this type of Windsor 
chair. Chairs of this Gothic type are, however, 
exceptional, and as poor examples are seldom 
met with, they must have been the product of 
skilled Windsor chair-makers, and were not 
made by the village carpenter and wheelwright. 
It seems likely that they also came from two 
or three particular centres as High Wycombe 
and London. 

The hoop-backed Windsor chair appears 
to have come into vogue about 1740, but here 
again it is impossible to suggest anything but 
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a very approximate date, owing to the vagaries 
of design of individual makers in different 
parts of the country. One of the features of 
an early comb-backed chair, is when the legs 
are turned, similar to the design shown in the 
chair illustrated (Fig. III). This turned leg 
preceded the cabriole leg. When the cabriole 
legs went out of fashion about 1770 the chair- 
makers reverted to the turned leg of a design 
similar to the example illustrated (Fig. X). 
The spur stretcher, which is one made of 
bent wood similar to that shown on the chair 
illustrated (Fig. V), is found in conjunction 
with both the cabriole and the later turned 
front legs. About 1790 and later, a favourite 
motif for the decoration of the central splat was 
the wheel and the Prince of Wales’s feathers. 

The hoop-backed arm-chair was of two 
kinds. The high back in which a rail divided 
the back in two and the ends of which formed 
the arms (Fig. VIII). The low-back chair 
which was like a single chair with arms 
attached (Fig. X). 

On the introduction of the hoop-backed 
chair it seems that the comb-back gradually 
went out of favour with the larger firms of 
Windsor chair-makers, both in London and 
the provinces. A late example of such a chair 
is illustrated (Fig. VI). It will be noticed, 
however, that the comb has now given way to 
a plain rail, very different in character from the 
decorative shaped comb of the early chair. 
At the end of the XVIIIth and the beginnin: 
of the XIXth centuries, hoop-backed Windsor 
chairs were made in Lancashire. Such ex- 
amples, like all North country chairs, ar: 
much stouter and heavier than those made 12 
the South. The legs and arm supports wer: 





CHAIR OF YEW. 
n the collection of Mr. Frederick Skull) 


borately turned, and, with the exception 

the elm seat, they are generally found to be 

ide of yew throughout. An example of a 

neashire Windsor chair, of this type, is 
iliustrated (Fig. VII). 

An interesting record of a factory for 
the manufacture of Windsor chairs in the 
early XIXth century is to be found in T. 
Faulkner’s Historical and Topographical 
Account of Fulham, including the Hamlet of 
Hammersmith, published in 1813. The author, 
in describing the manufacturies of Hammer- 
smith, writes that “A very great number of 
those wooden chairs, known by the designation 
of Windsor chairs, are made here, together 
with rustic seats, &c., by Webb and Bruce, 
and Mr. Carter.” 

Windsor chairs were also made in America 
of a stick construction similar to the English 
Windsor. 
in the design of the American and English 
chair were that the legs of the former had a 
more decided splay, and, as already noted, the 
central splat to the back was omitted. Yet 
another difference was that the American 
chairs were painted, whilst the English were 
usually stained and oiled. It seems that the 
first mention of a Windsor chair in America is 
in an inventory dated 1736." This date would 
be in keeping with the first mention of these 
chairs in England, i.e., 1728.° During the 

The Colonial Furniture of New England, by Irving 
W. Lyon, M.D., 3rd edition, 1925, page 176. 

Esther Singleton, in The Furniture of Our Forefathers 
(1900), mentions that in an inventory of the household furniture 
of John Jones taken on his decease in 1708, three Windsor chairs 
are listed. The writer gives no particulars concerning the 
whereabouts of this inventory, so that a further examination of 
it can be made. Under these circumstances I do not consider 
it can be cited as evidence of the first mention of the Windsor 
chair. The dates in many old inventories, written in manuscript, 
are often difficult to decipher, and it is quite possible in this 
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OF FRUIT WOOD. 
Early XIXth century 


The two main points of difference 
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A LOW HOOPED - BACK 
WINDSOR ARMCHAIR WITH SPLAT 
DECORATED WITH CROWN 
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last half of the XVIIIth century American 
Windsor chairs, according to the makers’ 
advertisements in the newspapers, appeared to 
have become extremely popular, and must have 
been made in great numbers. 

The design of the American Windsor 
varied according to the different States in which 
it was made, and like its English original it 
was designed both with the comb-back and 
the hoop-back. A third variety was also made 
in which the two designs existed in the one 
chair; the central spindles of the hoop-back 
being extended through the hoop and sur- 
mounted by a comb-piece. 

The English Windsor chair was undoubtedly 
first imported to colonial America in the first 
quarter of the XVIIIth century. These im- 
ported chairs must have been soon copied 
by the colonial chair-maker ; and as they were 
cheap and easy to produce, they fulfilled a 
necessary want in a country where the standard 
of living was lower than that of England. This 
home production was most probably the cause 
of the cessation of the import of the English 
example, which in any case could never have 
been profitable to the English makers owing 
to the low cost of these chairs. The fact that 
the design of the American Windsor is different 
from its English prototype shows that it had 
a tradition of its own, which was created by 
the colonial Windsor chair-maker over a long 
number of years without the influence of the 
contemporary English example. 

In a future article I shall deal further with 
Windsor chairs, their construction, and the 
various woods used in their production. 


case that a mistake has been made, as this very early date does 
not in any way agree with the dated documentary evidence 
concerning Windsor chairs that can be authenticated. 


n indebted to the following firms of antique dealers for the loan of photographs of the Windsor Chairs which are illustrated : Messrs. Harold Elson, Messrs. 
n Evan-Thomas, Messrs. Gregory & Co., Messrs. James A. Lewis & Son, Messrs. C. J. Pratt, Messrs. Rice & Christy, Ltd., Messrs. Stuart & Turner, Ltd. 
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UNKNOWN PORTRAIT BY PISANELLO 


BY AMADORE PORCELLA 


as a painter is still slight, for only a very small 

number of his paintings have come down to us. 

Yet, though they are too few to enable us to 
yw the evolution of his art as well as we could wish, 
y do give us a clear notion of his artistic personality. 
s explains, too, why discrepancies in style may some- 
es be noticed between one work and another, owing 
he fact that we possess only, as it were, a few scattered 
s of a broken chain. However, in addition to the very 
paintings, we have a great many of his drawings, which 
rd valuable help and a sound basis for further study. 


Then, Pisanello’s style is quite individual. His 
nique possesses qualities so foreign to the usual 
k in trade of the Venetians of the XVth century 
his work is unmistakable. Even where there appears 
e some similarity between him and the florid Stefano 
Zevo, who was practically the last exponent of the 
thic tradition in Veronese painting, all that it amounts 
s that Pisanello adopted the same motives, but in the 
‘it and style of his interpretation he is totally unlike 
Zevo, whose contact with the German school of 
iting is now clearly established. In Pisanello’s 
y work, e.g., in the “‘ Madonna with St. Catherine ” 
the Verona Museum (if this much-discussed picture 
ly is his), traces of Gothic influence are to be found. 
such traces tend to disappear, or at any rate to 
ome non-essential and merely decorative in his later 
ork. The difference between his work and all da 
Zevo’s conventionalities comes out even more clearly 
his portraits, because portraiture demands a more 
realistic treatment. Yet Pisanello’s humanism seems 
always the reflection of a dream world, and on this 
account supremely poetical. Under this aspect we may 
perhaps regard him as the painter whose work is most 
closely related to literature. Not that he can be classed 
with subject painters like Gentile Bellini, or even Car- 
paccio, both of whom are mainly descriptive painters, 
almost illustrators. What I mean is that Pisanello 
knew better than most other men how to translate into 
painting the subjective poetical emotions which a poet 
expresses by means of his verse. We have a remarkable 
example of this in the exquisitely delicate primitive 
reproduced here. It is the profile portrait of a lady, 
drawn with faultless grace of line, which we may call the 
portrait of a “‘ Lady with a Pink.” As the reproduction 
shows, the painting is not in a good state of preservation, 
but even in this damaged condition it has a quite peculiar 
fascination, apart from its historic and artistic interest, 
coming as it does to augment the short list of Pisanello’s 
genuine works, and especially his rare portraits. 


There is something of an Egyptian cast about the 
features of this typically Pisanellan lady. We find 
the same face, with the subtly drawn profile, long slender 
neck, oval brow and large flat ear, repeated in the 
Princess of the fresco of St. George and the Dragon in 
Sta. Anastasia in Verona; in the portrait of Ginevra 
d’Este in the Louvre; in the portrait of a lady in the 
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Duveen Collection, and in the portrait of another lady 
in the Mackay Collection in New York. All these works 
exhibit the same elegance of design, the strongly in- 
dividual stylisation of form, as though the figure were 
carved in relief on the background, plainly reminiscent 
of oriental art. Additional points of resemblance, even 
more obvious, are found in some of Pisanello’s drawings, 
é.g., a Street in the Albertina in Vienna, with two female 
figures in profile, which are very much like our “ Lady 
with a Pink” in type, figure and head-dress ; another 
street with studies of costume, in the Bonnat Museum 
at Bayonne; a third street in the Lugt Collection at 
Maartensdisk in Holland, representing a cavalier kneeling 
before a young lady; also numerous studies of heads 
in the Recueil Vallardi in the Louvre. The resemblance 
is not so much external as basic; the identity is not 
iconographic, 7.e., solely a matter of type and costume, 
but stylistic. We can also find a basis for comparison 
in Pisanello’s medals, e.g., in the medal of Cecilia 
Gonzaga (1447), whose profile noticeably resembles 
that of the “ Lady with a Pink.” 


Again, who but Pisanello himself could possibly have 
created a work so intensely and unmistakably Pisanellan ? 
We can rule out Bono da Ferrara who signs himself 
“Pisani Disipulus ” on the much discussed St. Jerome 
in the National Gallery in London (the authorship is 
sometimes wrongly denied him). He shows signs of 
being influenced by the Northern school of painters, 
with reminiscences of Ferrara and something of Padua. 
Still less can we consider the Zavattari brothers, who 
carried Pisanello’s style into Lombardy. It is enough 
to glance at the well-known frescoes in Monza Cathedral, 
where the types created by Pisanello do as a matter of 
fact appear, but they are reduced to mere ciphers, with 
no more life or character than lay figures or tailors, 
dummies. The unmistakable elegance, distinction and 
inimitable purity of Pisanello’s style are here replaced by 
mere decorative brilliance, a display of costume and no 
more. The same may be said of the unknown author of 
the frescoes in the Casa Borromeo in Milan, which 
certainly come closer to Pisanello’s art, but only in its 
external qualities, 7.e., in the composition and iconography. 
A sharp distinction can obviously be drawn between these 
vulgarised and inept translations of Pisanello’s painting 
and the portrait we are now considering. On the other 
hand this portrait is so patently identical in style with 
the great Veronese artist’s other portraits, that we are 
safe in attributing it to his hand. 


We may date the “ Lady with a Pink” between 
1438 (approximately the date of Ginevra d’Este) and 
1447 (the date of the medal of Cecilia Gonzaga), most 
probably about 1444, when Pisanello was painting the 
little portrait of Leonello d’Este which is now at 
Bergamo. Such external considerations are, however, 
of small importance, and though they may interest 
the historian they do not affect the art lover, who regards 
a picture solely as a work of art, irrespective of its date 
and even of its authorship. 
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A SERIES OF OLD ENGLISH DECANTERS 





G. NOPPEN 





Fig. I. 


A GROUP OF “LABEL” 


DECANTERS. Circa 1755 


(In Mr. Francis Berry’s Collection) 


HE important series of English flint glass 

decanters, which forms the subject of this 

article, includes examples dating from circa 

1750 to circa 1820, the period during which 
many interesting and beautiful types were evolved. 
During the first two or three decades of the XVIIIth 
century, wheel engraving—a form of decoration of 
great charm—reached a very high standard, and cut 
glass began to win its way into favour. Reynolds’s 
picture of the Dilettanti, painted in 1777, shows wine 
glasses with faceted stems. The shallow-cut glass of 
this period well deserved the wide popularity that 
eventually it achieved. I should add that enamelled 
decoration also came into vogue at the beginning of 
the period with which we are concerned, and examples 
of it are now very rare. 

Several interesting changes in the form of decanters 
took place about the middle of the XVIIIth century. 
The squat and globular shapes gave way to designs on 
more graceful lines. Bodies became tapering, wider at 
the base than at the neck, thus giving the decanter 
greater stability. This form retained favour throughout 
the century, and, although parallel-sided decanters 
were also made, they did not at first gain popularity. 

One of the most attractive types is represented by 
the “label ” decanters, and a selection, which may be 
dated circa 1755, is illustrated in Fig. I. On the left 
of the group (A and B) is a pair of straight-sided and 
shouldered decanters with white enamelled decoration. 
These were decorated by William Beilby, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, whose distinctive “ signature,” the butterfly, 
may be observed on the necks. They are 10} in. high. 


The labels are respectively “ Port” and “ W. Wine,” 
enclosed in mantlings above, and vine sprays below. 





There are floral sprays on the reverse. It is of interest 
to notice that a glass in the British Museum, dated 1586, 
and attributed to Giacomo Verzelini, is decorated with 
two horizontal lines of enamel; but there seem to be 
few “new” things in the sphere of the glass-worker. 
Cut and engraved glasses were known in Roman times ! 

The two decanters (Fig. I, c and D) are of similar 
form-to the above, but the tapering of the bodies is 
rather steeper. Their height is 114in. Their labels, 
“ Mountain” and “ White,” are enclosed in panels, 
the outline of which was suggested by the quatrefoil, 
and it appears that the spirit of the first Gothic revival 
was here entering the glass-houses. The surrounding 
decoration of floral and vine sprays is wheel engraved. 

The set of thirteen decanters, depicted in Fig. II, 
is a very rare example, and it is remarkable that all 
should have survived. There are four different shapes 
and sizes, as may be seen in the foreground of the 
illustration. All are decorated with flat cut stars and 
foliage, and are early specimens of their kind. They 
may be dated circa 1750; but the Sheraton case into 
which they are now fitted is of about 1780. Such sets 
led later to the making of “ nests ” of decanters which 
fitted together in the form of one. 

The Williamite decanter, shown in Fig. III, is an 
example of particular interest and rarity. It is straight- 
sided and shouldered, and beautifully decorated with 
wheel engraving. On the right is depicted the landing 
of William of Orange at Brixham in 1689. At the top 
of the frame is the head of Neptune, crowned, and on 
either side are sea horses. On the reverse side of the 
body (on left of photograph) is an equestrian portra 
of King William crossing the Boyne. Above is th 
head of an armed figure with close helm and wavin 
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oO Fig. II. A VERY RARE SET OF THIRTEEN DECANTERS (circa 1750) INA SHERATON CASE DATED 1780 


(In Mr. Francis Berry’s Collection) 


APOLLO 


Fig. III. 


crest, and round about are other martial emblems. 
The neck of the bottle is decorated with cut facets. 
It may be dated circa 1755. 

We come now to the very fine cut-glass decanters 
which were made during the third quarter of the century 
(Fig. IV). On the left (A) is a straight-sided and 
shouldered bottle, 11 in. high. It is flat cut with stars 
in a trellis pattern, and has a faceted stopper. This 
may be dated circa 1775. The decanter on the right 
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A WILLIAMITE DECANTER, DECORATED WITH WHEEL ENGRAVING 


(D) is a few years later, circa 1780, and shows a develop- 


ment in form. It is of tapering shape with cut facets 
on the neck, and vertical, finger flutes at the base. The 
main part of the body is decorated with large, cut stars 
set in arches which spring from columns with terraced 
plinths. Its height is 12 in. 

The pair in the middle of this illustration (B and C) 
are Jacobite decanters. There are cut facets on tie 
neck, and a double row of short, finger flutes at the ba-e. 
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Fig. IV. A FINE SET OF CUT GLASS DECANTERS. Third quarter of XVIII 
century. On left is a straight-sided and shouldered bottle, 11 in. high, circa 1775. Decanter on 
right, circa 1780, height 12 in. Decanters in middle are Jacobite, decorated with engraved rose sprays 


Fig. V. THREE FINE OVIFORM DECANTERS. _ The one on the left has cut facets on 
the neck. A similar specimen on right has an engraved band of tulips at the neck. Circa 1785. 
In the middle a little ‘‘ Two-go ” decanter engraved with sunflower and bird 
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Fig. VI. 


The body is decorated with engraved and polished 
rose sprays, and a bird on the wing carrying a spray of 
leaves in its beak. The questions attached to these 
Jacobite glasses are of great interest. It has been said 
that they had to be cut in secret in country glass-houses ; 
but Mr. Francis Buckley regards this as “a suggestion 
that is very much open to doubt.” He feels almost 
certain that their engravers were either London men 
or foreigners ; but that it is not possible to say where 
they were engraved. He is not inclined to attribute 
them to Newcastle, and mentions a Mr. Marfitt, a York 
glass seller of the middle of the century, who employed 
his own cutters and engravers. Mr. Buckley thinks 


that “‘ perhaps Mr. Marfitt’s men executed some of the 


a b 
Fig. VII. 


DECANTERS. . 


AN INTERESTING QUINTETTE OF THE END OF THE CENTURY 


Jacobite engravings, which are generally attributed ‘o 
Newcastle. XVIIIth-century glass adorned with roses, 
but without definite Jacobite emblems, is usually 
described as in the Jacobite tradition, although it is 
probable that they were made as Jacobite glasses. 
Floral decoration, however, was very popular, and, as 
Mr. Buckley has pointed out (“ Old English Glass,” 
Pp. 79), it was a simple matter for the Jacobites, “‘ without 
exciting suspicion, to substitute an heraldic version of 
the English rose on glasses engraved for their own 
special uses and purposes.” 

Three fine oviform decanters, another shape which 
came into vogue as the century advanced, are illustrated 
in Fig. V. That on the left (A) has cut facets on the 


c d 
1790— 1815 


(a) “Land we Live in.” (6) Liqueur bottle. (c) Variation of shouldered.decanter, c. 1815. (d) Typical ship’s decanter, c. 1800 
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neck, and short finger flutes at the base. 





with floral festoons. 
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The body is 
orated with cut festoons of balls and small stars, 
losing large stars. The similar decanter on the 
ht (C) has an engraved band of tulips at the neck, 
cut flat flutes on the body with finely cut rings. 
- former of these two is 12 in. high, the latter 11 in., 
both may be dated circa 1785. In the middle (B) 
delightful little “‘ Two-go ” decanter of the same 
»e, engraved with a sunflower and a bird. The 
ne-go”’ and “ Two-go” decanters are still used 
ome London clubs, a pleasant survival of an old 
om. 
Fig. VI depicts an interesting quintette of decanters 
nging to the end of the century. The pair of 
| decanters with bull’s eye stoppers (A and E) are 
he parallel-sided type which had then become very 
ionable. They have cut bands of short flat flutes 
he neck, and on the shoulders are broad flat flutes 
arched tops. At the base are fine finger flutes. 
se decanters are gin. high, and may be dated circa 
>. The next pair (B and D) have straight sides, 
ring below the shoulders to a slightly narrowed 
The stoppers are mushroom-shaped, and the 
s are adorned with three plain, moulded rings, a 
1 of ornament typical of the period. There are cut 
flutes on the shoulders, and finger flutes towards 
base. The pair may be dated circa 1800. 
The “ Non-stop ” decanter, in the centre of the 
tration, is an interesting and unusual example, 
ng circa 1800. There are cut flat flutes on the neck 
shoulders, and three plain, moulded rings. On 
body is an engraved crest, a lion rampant, with 
rape and Lyon Club ” enclosed in a beaded frame 
A large star is cut in the base. 
stand is of turned wood. 
[The decanter on the left of Fig. VII is a more 


elaborate example of the type with the slightly narrowed 
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Fig. VIII. 
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base. The neck has three frilled collars, and round 
the body is engraved “ The Land We Live In” with 
a large star below. On the reverse are engraved floral 
emblems: rose, shamrock and thistle. Towards the 
base are moulded flutes. Next to this (Fig. VII, B) is a 
liqueur bottle, with a square stepped base. Its body 
is decorated with engraved festoons of formal tulips, 
enclosing large stars. On the neck and base are cut 
flat flutes with notched angles. This may be dated 
circa 1790. Another variation of the shouldered decanter 
is represented by (c). This has three triple rings on 
the neck, and pressed on the base is “ Waterloo, 
Co. Cork.” This is obviously circa 1815 in date. 
On the right of the group (D) is a typical ship’s 
decanter, decorated with four plain rings on the neck. 
This is gin. high and 6}in. diameter at base. It 
is designed solely with a view to stability, and dates 
circa 1800. 

As will be clear from the decanters which have been 
illustrated and described above, cut decoration has now 
become predominant; but it has been restrained in 
character, and often used in association with engraving 
and pressing. Its popularity, however, was destined 
to prove its undoing, and the early part of the XIXth 
century was to see its decline. The pair of “ mushroom ” 
stoppered decanters, with claret jug to match, depicted 
in Fig. VIII may be dated circa 1820, and they are 
typical of the beginning of a bad period. The deeply cut 
necks and bodies may be compared especially with the 
earlier decanters shown in Figs. [land IV. Deep cutting 
has not the charm of the shallow and flat cut decoration 
of the earlier period. I hope in a further article to 
describe a number of unusual decanters of the same 
period ; but not essential to the series dealt with here. 
Finally, I must express my thanks to Mr. Francis Berry 
for his courtesy in lending photographs and allowing his 
treasures to be examined and illustrated. 
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BEATRIX, WIFE OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 


BARBAROSSA 


HIS panel is of extraordinary interest, not 
only as a rare and striking example of primitive 
glass painting, but as one of the earliest Royal 
portrait windows in existence. 

“* Beatrix de Valkenburch Regina Allemannie ” was 
the second wife of the Emperor Frederick I and mother 
of the Emperor, Henry VI, who held to ransom our 
King Richard Coeur de Lion. The Empress is shown 
in an attitude of prayer, and her red mantle—barred 
with bands of black pigment suggesting “ barry gules 
and sable ’—is lined with primitive heraldic “ vair.” 
The sleeve of her under-robe is green, and the coif of 
brownish-pink beneath a white veil is surmounted by 
her golden yellow crown. The blue background is 
sewn with small circles of yellow, each painted with a 
tiny imperial eagle. Overhead is her inscription 
painted on a straight band of greenish white glass. The 
simple and dignified pose of the little kneeling figure, 
the rich colouring and fine drawing—the effect of 
transparency in the headdress obtained by painting the 
coif beneath the veil on the same pane of white glass— 
are all remarkable in work of such an early date. 

The glass painter used no less than five different 
coloured pot-metals in this small panel, which measures 
10 in. in width and 1gin. in height. His colours, the 


““ sapphire ” blue, the ruby (galienum), the green and 
yellow and the flesh colour (fulvum colorem) are all 
mentioned in a contemporary manuscript describing 
the coloured glass of the period as being “‘ made from 
the mosaics from the ancient buildings of the pagans 


. . . fused in the furnaces of the French, who are skilful 
in this manufacture.” 

This panel came to England at the beginning of 
the XIXth century, probably by way of Rouen and in 
company with other ancient windows salved during the 
aftermath of the French Revolution by discerning 
English collectors of “‘ enlarged information and fine 
taste.” The leadwork of the panel was renewed by 
Harmer of Norwich, who surrounded it with English 
XIVth-century glass, now removed; and the Empress 
Beatrix was set up in a window of the new chapel of 
Lord Stafford at Costessy, Norfolk, in 1806, remaining 
there for one hundred and ten years. To-day she kneels 
in a tower window at Hutton Castle, Berwickshire, the 
home of Sir William Burrell, in a suitable setting amongst 
so many other well-known Gothic treasures. 

Beatrix was the daughter of Renaud III, Count of 
Upper Burgundy, a descendant of Adalbert, King of 
Italy. Her father (born in 1097) had refused to pay 
homage to the Emperor Lothair, who had threatened 
to confiscate the Count’s dominions and give them to 
Conrad of Zahringen. Renaud, however, succeeded in 
maintaining his countships of Upper Burgundy and of 
Macon and Vienne in Lower Burgundy until he died 
in 1148, leaving the young Beatrix his sole heiress. 

During the ensuing eight years her life was doubtless 
filled with anxiety, and we read that her father’s brother, 
the Count William, actually imprisoned her in order 
to make an attempt upon her large inheritance. She 
was liberated, however, by order of Barbarossa, to 
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whom the heiress was married at Wiirzburg on June 
gth, 1156, when her important possessions came to the 
Empire. In the following year husband and wiie 
visited Burgundy to receive the homage of the nobl:s 
at Besancon. As yet no record has been found ‘9 
determine the provenance of this painted glass. It i, 
in all probability, the work of a Burgundian craftsman, 
and it may have been made as a gift to the Empercr 
during the visit to Besancon, or it may have original y 
been the donative panel of a window given by tle 
Empress to a church in her husband’s realm. 

Two years after their marriage Barbarossa made hs 
second campaign into Italy to quell the Milanese, w! o 
had insulted Beatrix when she had previously visit d 
their city. Descending by four different roads wi'h 
an army of over one hundred thousand men, he lad 
siege to Milan, which—defying his furious attacks for 
but a month—surrendered. Having razed it to is 
foundations, sparing only three of its churches, le 
forced the unhappy citizens to plough the surrounding 
land and sow the ground with salt instead of grain. 

In 1165 Beatrix gave birth to her first son, the future 
Emperor Henry, and in the following year she accom- 
panied her husband into Italy. He first besieged 
Ancona, but, hearing that the Italians had been defeated 
at Tusculum, proceeded to Rome, which he stormed 
and captured in 1167. On August Ist in that year 
Beatrix proceeded, amidst a tumult, to her coronation 
at St. Peter’s, where she was crowned with the Imperial 
diadem by Pascal I1I—the anti-Pope—from whose hands 
her husband received the circlet of gold, sign of patrician 
dignity. Soon after this, the Imperial army being smitten 
with a pestilence of unexampled violence, Frederick 
led the survivors with difficulty to Pavia, setting out 
from that town at the end of the year for Germany 
escorted by about thirty horsemen. One wonders what 
had happened to the Empress Beatrix in the meantime, 
if she escaped with her husband to Pavia, or if she 
returned by another route with an escort of her own. 
We know that she did escape, and that she became the 
mother of four other sons besides the Emperor Henry. 
She died in 1185, and her fourth son, Otto I, inherited 
the Countship of Upper Burgundy (1190-1200). His 
daughter and sole heiress, Beatrix—named after her 
Imperial grandmother—married the Duke of Meran, 
who died in 1234. Barbarossa remained in Germany 
after his defeat at Lignano until four years after the death 
of his Empress, when he again set out, this time to join 
the Third Crusade at Regensburg, but—after two 
successful actions in Asia Minor—he was accidentally 
drowned whilst crossing the River Calycadnus in 
Cilicia, June roth, 1190. So passed the husband of 
“‘ Beatrix de Valkenburch Regina Allemannie.” Their 
Empire has long since fallen, metal has rusted and 
massive stone has crumbled, but she remains with us 
in painted glass, material so fragile yet so durable. For 
seven and a half centuries this little painted queen has 
been kneeling closed in her leaden frames. How many 
generations must have looked at, and wondered, and 
spoken of her? . . . could she but speak in her turn. 
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VIOL DA GAMBA 
(Collection of Miss Beatrice Harrison) 












Due reflection compels me to admit, however, that 
accident cannot be entirely ruled out in my own 


SOME ANCIENT VIOLS 


BY WATSON LYLE 


UR stringed instruments in 
general use to-day, the violin, 
viola, violoncello and double 
bass, owe their existence to a 
multitude of ancestors, one or two of 
which we know only historically, while 
examples of the remainder, the ancient 
viols, are rarely to be found outside the 
glazed cupboards of museums, or a few 
well-known collections almost as public 
and almost as impossible for close 
examination of their exhibits. I did 
not come across the fine old viols here 
described by accident, but as a result 
of judicious enquiries among other 
musicians, as opportunity offered over 
many months. Of course there are 
numerous excellent copies made to-day 
of old viols and old keyboard instru- 
ments to eke out the few genuine old 
ones in performances of the chamber 
music of Bach, Purcell, Lulli, and their 
immediate predecessors, and the exist- 
ence of these instruments emphasises 
the scarcity of the real, ancient viols 
available for private use; while the 
fact that all the instruments I am able 
to tell you about were obtained after a 
good deal of looking around, though 
without undue cost, by their owners, 
gives promise of success to collectors 
wishing to do a little viol hunting them- 
selves. The scarcity of the quarry in 
condition at all perfect but adds zest to 
the chase. 


and viola da gamba. 








VIOL DA GAMBA, as on left, 
side view 


Apparently, a search for genuine 
old viols may lead one into devious by-paths. 





Nobody 





discoveries of the old instruments we are concerned 
with at the moment. Last autumn, while looking through 
a collection of prints and mezzotints of musical subjects, 
I heard quite by chance of the odd little Dancing 
Masters’ Kit; and it was a not very hopeful though 
direct enquiry one afternoon a few weeks later while 
visiting a friend, Miss Irene Scharrer, that set going 
the chain of House-that-Jack-built relationships at last 
bringing me into contact with the ancient violas d’amore 


can expect to acquire an old viol, presto, by rubbing a 
magic ring; and, obviously, opportunities are for those 
who make them ! 

While the violin originated in Italy, at Brescia, at 
the beginning of the sixteen hundreds (the first orchestral 
music with a part for that instrument bearing the date 
1608), the parent stock of the viols, at any rate of the 
viol d’amour, or viola d’amore, first appeared in England, 
the viola d’amore, despite its name, being the creation 









































































































































































































































of Daniell Farrant, who died somewhere about September, 
1660, according to an entry in the papers relating to the 
Royal Band of James I. Many in numbers and varied 
in types were the viols by the time when they passed 
out of general use in the XVIIIth century, after three 
hundred years of popularity, a popularity which extended 
from England to the Continent to evolve the creation 
of the first violins of which the treble viol, or descant 
viol, was most likely the more potent ancestor, the 
viola d’amore and the tenor viol or viola da braccio being 
superseded by the modern viola, and the viola da gamba 
by the modern violoncello. Our double bass has 
altered least of all the viols from the old type, also called 
the violone, which had, however, six strings against the 
usual four of the modern instrument. The decline in 
fashion of the old viol types—in 1760 the last da gamba 
virtuoso Abel, played here—overlapped the creation of 
the instruments of the new violin family, casting large 
numbers of viols of diverse types as hostages to fortune 
(or misfortune !) to dwindle down to the few claiming 
the mercy of posterity. 

The general characteristics, by which the collector 
unversed in viol shapes may recognize any member 
of this scattered remnant of a great host which he 
encounters, are fairly well defined. Be they large or 
small, bulgy, or flattish, they have all shoulders sloping 
from the neck, often (in the older ones) to a degree 
giving the body of the instrument an approach to pear 
shape. Like the violin family they have convex bellies, 
but unlike them they have flat backs although one maker, 
St. George, gave rounded backs to his violas d’amore. 

At least one other luthier, Joannes Florenus 
Guidantus, Bologna, made d’amores with shaped 
though not rounded backs, for Miss Margaret Harrison 
possesses a beautiful instrument by him, and it has the 
back sloping from the neck, as well as the sloping 
shoulders characteristic of this type of viol. It is dated 
1730, and is thus one of the last examples made by 
Guidantus. Sides and back, the latter as usual in 
two pieces, are of maple, and the belly, pine, with double 
purfling, and purfling on the back. The sound holes 
are of the “ flaming sword” pattern, i.e., pointed at 
each end, and shaped somewhat like a tongue of flame, 
slightly looped at about a quarter from the lower ends. 
This type of sound hole was usual in these ancient 
viols, and preceded the f shape found in the members 
of the violin family. By the way, even the lira da 
braccio, the immediate progenitor of the violin, had 
the f sound holes, and a violin-shaped body, i.e., a body 
with rounded (violin) shoulders, instead of with sloping 
(old viol) shoulders. But to return to Miss Margaret 
Harrison’s d’amore; the scroll is exquisitely carved, 
terminating in a woman’s head, of classical, Venus di 
Milo type, eyes blindfolded. The pegs for the seven 
gut strings are small, so that an ebony key is provided 
to fit on to the peg heads for tuning purposes. The 
seven sympathetic steel strings as usual pass under 
the finger-board to their own little pegs or pins at the 
scroll. There is a rose carved, or fretted, underneath 
the lower end of the finger-board. The light varnish, 
and the entire instrument, is in perfect condition. 

While most of the violas d’amore had these 
sympathetic steel strings, and many of the violas da 
gamba as well, there were exceptions, less common, 
probably in the smaller than in the larger instruments. 
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Neither of the violas da gamba which I have been able 
to examine for this article by the courtesy of the friencs 
(Miss, Beatrice Harrison and Mr. Ambrose Gauntlet') 
owning them, have the sympathetic strings, but all the 
d’amores have them to pegs on the scroll with the 
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exception of one of those so kindly shown to me by 
Mr. James Lockyer, from the many fine stringed 
instruments in his possession. A point I would make 
here about all the instruments described is, that being 
in the possession of professional musicians, artists who 
lay upon them with delight and understanding (Mr. 
sckyer is the viola d’amore and Mr. Gauntlett the 
| da gamba in the harpsichord trio, devoting itself 
chamber music concerts of music of the period) they 
» “alive,” quickly and delicately responsive to the 
»mptings of the bow, unlike instruments shut away 


museums for a hundred years 
more. This is an important 
idition in securing the sur- 
sing resonance from the sym- 
hetic vibrations of the steel 
ympathetic ” strings, as Mr. 
ckyer demonstrated to me on 
Mathias Albani. The resonant 
ect of chords played upon it is 
iilar to that of chords played 
on a grand piano with the sus- 
iing (loud) pedal depressed and 
‘lid closed. 

Again, as in Miss Margaret 
rrison’s d’amore, the finely- 
cved scroll is finished off with 
woman’s head beautifully 
ought, the eyes blindfolded. 
lhere is a rose underneath the 
finger-board. There are thirteen 
pegs, seven of which are for the 
playing strings (tuned, as usual 
for the instrument, to the chord 
of D major) and six are for the 
steel sympathetic strings which are 
carried through the lower part of 
the bridge to the side under the 
tail piece. This tail piece has the 
unusual feature in old viols of 
being attached to the side by a 
short length of gut, instead of by 
a wooden peg. The belly is of 
pine, the sides and back figured 
maple, and the instrument in 
perfect condition. The sound 
holes are of the flaming-sword 
pattern. 

The Albani is not the instru- 
ment upon which Mr. Lockyer 
plays in the trio ensemble, but 
previous to handling it he showed 
me that fine d’amore by Johann 
Ulrich Eberle, a much later maker 
(Albani dates 1621-73 Botzen, 
Austrian Tyrol) of Prague, 1730- 
60, who made a quite noteworthy 
reputation as a faithful copyist 
of Cremona violins in the course 
of his brief career. The back of 
this d’amore by him is flat, of 
maple in two parts, with purfling 
at the seam, as well as around the 
edge of the pine belly. There 
are the usual flaming-sword sound 
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holes, and fourteen pegs, half for the playing gut strings 
and half for the sympathetic ones. The tail is secured 
by a wooden peg, and the instrument a handsome one 
with its beautifully lambent varnish. 

The exception to the general plan of tuning the 
sympathetic strings by pegs in the scroll of the violas 
d’amore I examined for this article occurred in an old 
English one shown me by Mr. Lockyer. Though in 
less perfect condition than the other two, with traces of 
two cracks underneath the base of the finger-board, he 
plainly esteemed it as the first of these ancient viols to 


come into his possession. In it 
the sympathetic strings vibrating 
to the seven gut strings played 
upon by the bow extended as usual 
from the tail below the playing 
strings and under the finger-board, 
coming out at the back of the 
scroll to be secured upon, and 
tuned by, small square-topped 
metal pins, very like the tiny ketch 
pins for the strings of clavichords, 
or the larger ones for the system 
of stringing similar to it on grand 
pianos of to-day. The scroll of 
this d’amore is ordinary enough, 
the tail-piece secured by a wooden 
peg, the back of sycamore, the 
sides of maple, and the belly of 
the usual pine. The tail-piece is 
straight, not slanting as in most 
ancient viols, and the varnish 
reddish - brown. Two of the 
long, pointed Corelli bows, one 
fluted, one plain, lay near to 
this old, unnamed English viola 
d’amore. 

An old Brescian viola of 1680, 
alsy belonging to Mr. Lockyer, 
interested me as illustrating an 
early example of the instruments 
that evolved from these ancient 
viols into those familiar in our 
quartet of strings—violin, viola, 
violoncello and bass—of to-day. 
This old viola is a lovely instru- 
ment to look upon, and to hear. 
The back, gracefully convex, is 
in one piece from the slab of 
figured maple, the wood likewise 
used for the sides, to temper the 
usual sounding-board office of the 
soft pine belly. There is purfling 
on both back and belly, and the 
varnish is a rich golden brown 
which the play of sunlight calls 
into scintillating aliveness. 

Decorative purfling on backs 
and bellies went out of favour 
with later generations of luthiers 
who were more ready to sacrifice 
ornate appearance to purity of 
tone. One feels, however, there 
were no doubt instances of instru- 
ments whose lack of lovely tone— 












































































































































































































































granted a first-rate performer !—was not the fault of 
decorative purfling. Were this theory invariably correct 
the tone from Mr. Ambrose Gauntlett’s fine old viola 
da gamba ought to be faulty, for the belly has an elabor- 
ate design purfled upon it. Yet, in plain fact, its tone is 
exquisite in responsiveness and volume 
when Mr. Gauntlett plays it. In a 
matter-of-fact way he remarked it took 
him three years’ careful study of its 
peculiarities of bowing and stopping 
to obtain the tone and flexibility of 
technique satisfying his esthetic needs. 
I wonder how many ’cellists of his 
standing—besides his reputation in 
chamber music he is second ’cellist of 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra— 
would take all that trouble, for purposes 
of pure art, to discover and explore the 
technical requirements of the ancestor 
of their instrument, the viol da gamba ? 
The back of Mr. Gauntlett’s da gamba 
is in three pieces, also the belly, and it 
is varnished a dark brown. There are 
six playing strings tuned in fourths and 
thirds. The wood is incredibly thin, 
and when I lifted the instrument I was 
astonished at its light weight. The 
label is dated “‘ 1677, Richard Meares, 
Without Bishopsgate, Ner Sir Paul 
Pinder’s”’—so it runs, interestingly, 
for Richard Meares was well known as 
a maker of lutes, as well as of viols, 
especially the viols of the transitory 
period merging into the violin family. 





Apropos this development of 
stringed instruments ; before describing 
the viol da gamba of another friend, 
Miss Beatrice Harrison, I must briefly 
refer to the lovely Pietro Guananius 
violoncello of 1739 (two years after 
the death of the great Antonio 
Stradivarius in his ninety-third year !) 
which is her favourite, and repre- 
sentative of the newer style, covered 
by a soft varnish of red-brown colour, 
the wood of its back, belly and sides 
most carefully chosen and fashioned to 
secure acoustic perfection, and make possible the pro- 
duction of a tonal loveliness scarce thought of, one 
imagines, by the older luthiers, even from the hands 
of a supreme artist such as its present owner. 

While it is thus interesting to reflect upon how art 
and invention, clasping hands, have travelled down 
through the centuries (and are, doubtless, still journey- 
ing) towards the consummation of their aim and purpose 
in the scheme of things, it is germane to our 
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Harrison) 






pre-occupation of the moment to examine the viol da 
gamba of the famous ‘cellist. It is by a well-known 
English maker, Barak Norman (1683-1740), the labe! 
reading, “‘ at the Bass Viol, in St. Paul’s Alley, London 
1700,” and is a highly ornamented and _beautifu! 
example of his art as luthier. B; 
the way, his labels on violins hay 
generally a Maltese cross with a crow: 
above, and read: “‘ Barak Norman an 
Nathaniel Cross, at the Bass Viol i 
S.  Paul’s Churchyard, London 
fecit...” (as the year may be. 
Both tail-piece and finger-board of thi 
ancient da gamba are inlaid exquisite] 
in a design of leaf scrolls, tulip flower: 
and nightingales, the one on the tail- 
piece with quivering wings and swellin 
throat in song, the one above, at to 
of the finger-board, close to the open 
carved scroll, pensively listening. Ther 
is an ornate scroll design inlaid on the 
belly, and the sound holes, aslant, ar 
of the customary .modified C shape. 
The shoulders are sloping, and the 
maple back, purfled, slopes at an angle 
of forty-five degrees towards the base 
of the neck. There are the usual six 
playing strings, but neither this da 
gamba nor Mr. Gauntlett’s still older 
one, as noted, have sympathetic strings. 


The art of music and the artistic 
craft and invention of the luthier unite 
to beckon to the ancient art of the dance 
in the quaint little Dancing Masters’ 
Kit fiddle I came across last autumn 
in the music shop of Horace Jackson and 
Sons in the ancient town of Lewes in 
Sussex. The entire length from tail to 
scroll is but 164 in., of which neck and 
scroll occupy gin. Sides, back, neck 
and scroll (one side of which is worn by 
much slipping in and out of the pocket 
of the dancing master, or masters, 
maybe) are cut from a solid piece of 
wood, the belly and finger-board, the 
latter wedged, being separate. The 
model is straight and thin, presumably 
that the dancing master need not seem to be unduly 
puffed out by importance from the pocket concealment 
of his fiddle. A square hole in the back of the scroll 
behind the peg for the A string enabled a new one 
to be fitted with the least possible hindrance to the 
dance, art and invention again uniting thus in their 
tireless quest of that purpose and destiny as yet un- 
glimpsed by human vision. In that quest the part of 
the ancient viols is played. 
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PORTRAIT OF CARL FABRITIUS, now in National 
Gallery. Bought by a Lancashire collector for a moderate 
sum. Sold at Christie’s (1924), £6,615 


a O-DAY, when art collecting is general, there 
are very few collectors who regard their treasures 
solely from an esthetic point of view. The 
beauty of the productions of the artists and 

craftsmen of the past appeals to them, but it is no 

longer the chief factor when they chance to be making 
additions to their collections. 

There are, of course, exceptions. When Mr. 
George Eumorfopoulos was forming his remarkable 
collection of examples of Oriental art, now happily a 
national possession, it is doubtful if the money side 
played any great part. It was the esthetic side which 
caused him to get together his unique collection, and 
though many of the items necessitated a considerable 
expenditure his wide knowledge of the art of the Orient 
enabled him to acquire many others for comparatively 
moderate sums. 

Though not alone in the field there were few 
competitors who possessed the same appreciation and 
flair for the work of the early Oriental craftsman. 

Thus almost unconsciously Mr. Eumorfopoulos was 
making a good investment when forming his collection, 
for there is little doubt that {£100,000 which he asked 
from the nation was very much less than he would 
have obtained by selling it by auction, a sum, too, which 
would undoubtedly have shown a very large profit on 
the original outlay. 
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With a true collector’s love for his possessions, 
however, he regarded his collection as a perfect whole, 
preferring that it should remain unbroken rather than 
be dispersed throughout Europe and America. 

By his altruistic action Mr. Eumorfopoulos has 
placed the British nation permanently in his debt, for 
only as the years pass and the market value of examples 
of early Oriental art increases will the art-lovers of this 
nation appreciate to the full his remarkable generosity. 

Collectors such as he are now, unfortunately, rare, 
and even in the United States, where the museums 
have been enriched by so many generous bequests, one 
begins to find that some of the most wealthy are not 
averse to selling their treasures if they can do so at a 
good profit. 

There are a few collectors, perhaps, who collect 
from a sheer love of the beautiful, but the majority 
undoubtedly now regard the money expended on their 
collections as so much invested capital. They fully 
appreciate the artistic qualities of the objects they 
collect, but have an added gratification in knowing 
that should the need arise they can often be sold for a 
sum well in excess of that originally paid for them. 

Every week at Christie’s, Sotheby’s and other 
salerooms one can witness instances of pictures and art 
objects realizing many times the sums paid for them 
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A REMBRANDT ETCHING. Bought for a few pounds. 
Sold in the Rudge sale, 1924, for £3,600 
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by their owners, and the publication of such incidents 
in the daily Press has been a great factor in attracting 
new recruits to the already great army of art collectors. 

The collector of the present day, too, can indulge 
in his hobby with a far greater feeling of security than 
he could even at the beginning of the present century. 
The time is now past when the dealer with knowledge 
was the exception rather than the rule, while the 
researches of experts have removed many of the doubts 
and difficulties which faced the collector of the past. 

In fact, the art trade in this country is now in the 
hands of a body of men, most of whom have profited 
by the mistakes of their predecessors and who have 
taken the trouble to learn all there is to know about 
the particular class of object in which they deal. Some 
it is true have still much to learn, but these as a rule if in 
doubt call in the services of a recognized expert, who will 
either confirm or contradict the opinion at which they 
have arrived. 

Taken as a whole the knowledge possessed by the 
members of the art trade in this country is such as can 
be accepted with confidence by every collector who 
may chance to do business with them. 

Collectors who rely upon the judgment of a reputable 
dealer should seldom go wrong, but there are still many 
who prefer to think for themselves and get together 
their collections unaided. To do this successfully one 
must possess a flair for what is “ right,” for without 
this valuable gift the average collector who presumes to 
rely on his own knowledge is as a rule courting disaster. 
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A CHIPPENDALE CHAIR, one of four bought for 112 
guineas and sold at Christie’s for £861 


WILLIAM III LOVING CUP, bought by Mr. Panter at Lady 
Carbery’s sale in 1921 for under £800, and sold at his sale 
at Sotheby’s for £2,571 


It is perhaps by specialization that collecting can 
be made a successful hobby, and the unsuccessful 
collector is usually he who, like a jackdaw, gathers 
together objects of every kind and period. 

There are, of course, exceptions. I can recall a few 
years back a collector named Mr. Robert Nesham, who 
spent the last fifty years of his life in gathering together 
an heterogeneous mass of pictures, furniture and art 
objects which filled his modest house at Clapham. At 
first he placed a £5 limit on his purchases, though later 
he raised this limit. Never, however, throughout his 
life did he pay more than {£50 for one piece. When 
after his death his collection came up at Christie’s his 
furniture which had cost him about £1,200 realized 
£14,000, and one of his pictures—a painting by Stubbs, 
picked up for {£5—sold for £1,050. 

The reverse of the picture is shown by a sale such as 
that of the Beckett Denison Collection in the ’eighties. 
The sudden death of Mr. Beckett Denison, a voracious 
collector of art objects generally, caused his immense 
collection to be sent to the saleroom. His purchases, 
often wholesale in their character—he spent over 
£20,000 at the Hamilton Sale—included many pieces 
of good quality, but far more of the 3,500 items were 
little more than rubbish. 

The result of the sale was a fitting endorsement of 
the folly of such reckless buying. On five of his better 
pictures there was a loss of over £6,000 ; while the whole 
collection got together at an expenditure of over a 
quarter of a million pounds made no more than £91,155. 

Happily, instances such as this are comparatively 
rare, and very few important collections which have 
appeared in the saleroom during the present century 
have shown a loss on the original outlay. When there 
has been an adverse balance it has been almost invariab!y 
due to one of two factors, buying without knowlede 
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or following the fashion of the moment and buying at 
the top of the market. 

One of the most notable instances of collecting with 
profit during recent years was the sale in 1919 of the 
collection of pictures formed by Sir George Drummond, 
one of Montreal’s princes of commerce, which realized 
the immense total of £150,499. Seven of his pictures 
bought at a cost of about £16,000 produced an aggregate 
of over £62,000, a Hals portrait bought for £2,500 
mz ‘ing more than ten times this sum. 

’rescience, too, was shown in the formation of the 
co’ «ction of old masters of Sir William Neville Abdy, 
go together long before the present appreciation of 
in art had commenced. They had been stored 
' for years, and when they appeared at Christie’s 

quite unknown to the present-day collector. 
nty of these pictures bought for £12,000, made a 
of £53,000. A Pieta by Carpaccio, bought for 
00, made 12,300 gs., and a Botticelli rose in value 
i £300 to 10,800 gs. 
\bout this time, too, there were two remarkable 
ap veciations at the sale of the Dixon Collection of 
ok silver. The Blacksmith’s Cup, sold for only £37 Ios. 
in ne Bernal Sale in 1855, now made £4,100, and the 
Tr 1ity House Steeple Cup went for £2,550 as against 
{i 0 in the Clifden Sale in 1893, a clear profit of £6,422 
on ‘he two pieces. 

, too, can recall at the sale of the collection formed 
by Louis Huth a ginger jar picked up for 12s. 6d. selling 
for £5,900, and a-drawing by Gainsborough bought 
from Leggatt’s in Cornhill for 15s. realizing 1,000 gs. ; 
while in another field is the instance of the Rudge 
Collection of etchings by Rembrandt formed when 
such prints were almost ignored. For years they lay 
forgotten at the bank, but when sold at Christie’s the 
remarkable total of £34,000 was realized. One print, 
“ The Gold-weigher’s Field,” picked up by Mr. Rudge 
for 10s. 6d., made 1,650 gs. 

Perhaps, however, no more remarkable instance of 
collecting with profit can be found than the formation 
of the Leopold Hirsch Collection, the sale of which 
was the outstanding event of the 1934 season. With 
remarkable foresight and artistic appreciation Mr. 
Hirsch was buying examples of Chippendale furniture 
when the average collector was giving it little, if any, 
attention. He, for instance, had little opposition at 
the Dean Paul Sale in 1896, when he was able to pick 
up twenty-one lots of Chippendale furniture for the 
moderate outlay of £885. At his sale these pieces 
realized £5,286. Quite a number of the lots realized 
seven and eight times what was paid for them, the 
outstanding incident being the sale of two armchairs 
for £672, which had cost the late collector no more 
than £42. The result of this sale alone proves fairly 
conclusively that with foresight and judgment art 
collecting as an investment can often be made far more 
profitable than even buying gilt-edged securities. 

At the present time collectors have an unusual 
opportunity of finding a safe and profitable investment 
for their money, for the art trade as a whole has been 
very badly hit by the wave of financial depression both 
here and in the United States, and many are ready to sell 
objects of first quality at cost or even at a loss to obtain 
the necessary capital to make other purchases and run 
their businesses. 
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Prices in the picture market, for insiance, are at a 
generally low level, though the bidding at Christie’s 
this season presages a revival in this seriously affected 
market. Nevertheless, largely owing to the absence of 
American competition, even works of the first rank are 
selling for far less than they would have realized five 
or six years ago. This condition of affairs, however, is 
not likely to last long, for as I have said there are 
already distinct signs of improvement, while the flood 
of visitors attracted to this country by the Jubilee 
celebrations cannot fail to make prices have an upward 
tendency. 
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PORTRAIT BY GAINSBOROUGH, bought by a Worthing 
collector and eventually sold at Christie’s for £9,450 


The successful picture collectors of the past were 
as a rule those who had not been carried away by the 
fashionable craze of the moment, and had also, if 
purchasing subject pictures, looked for something more 
than mere prettiness. 

Subject, however, is not the only factor to be 
considered, size of a picture having now a great effect 
on values. It is in fact solely the huge dimensions 
of the works of many fine artists which cause them to 
receive such short shrift when they come under the 
hammer. The average collector does not now possess 
the necessary wall space to display these large canvases 
whose only drawback is often their huge size. 

Porcelain and pottery again, especially at the present 
time, offer a most lucrative field to the collector on the 
look out for a safe investment. The English collector 
as a rule confines his attention to the productions of the 
potters of his own country, but the pieces made in 
France, Germany and elsewhere on the Continent 
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have many adherents. There is, too, a steadily growing 
body of collectors who have become alive to the esthetic, 
decorative and financial possibilities attached to the 
collecting of the porcelain and pottery of the Orient. 

Though the ceramic world has been badly hit by 
the slump, prices already show distinct signs of improve- 
ment, and once things get back to normal the value 
of fine pieces at least should be as high as ever. 

Fashion, of course, is having its effect. The love 
of the ornate and the flamboyant which distinguished 
the collector of last century has now largely given way 
to a demand for simplicity both in form and colour. 
It is for this reason that the beautiful whole colour pieces 
made by the Chinese potter are now so keenly sought 
for. Nothing-in fact fits in better with the prevailing 
simple schemes of interior decoration. 

The same change in taste is also to be found among 
furniture collectors. The extravagant productions of 
Boulle and the often over-decorated productions of the 
XVIIIth century French cabinet-maker have to a large 
extent been superseded by the simpler refinements 
which characterize the work of Hepplewhite and his 
contemporaries. In fact no furniture is at the moment 
more popular than that of George Hepplewhite, and 
yet at the beginning of the present century to find his 
name in an auction catalogue was a rare event. There 
are, it is true, still many to whom the fine pieces produced 
during the walnut period make strong appeal, and one 
can recall the occasion when a Queen Anne walnut 
table, mirror and a pair of torcheres astounded the art 
world by realizing £10,605 at Christie’s ; but, never- 
theless, it is doubtful if one can place furniture of this 
period in the same “ safe’ category as an investment 
as the productions of the mahogany age, especially 
those made in the latter half of the century. 

Oak furniture again offers difficulties to the collector. 
The huge size of many pieces, for instance, often makes 
their acquisition a matter of impossibility, and in fact for 
such pieces to find a purchaser at all they must be 
marked by special unique features. For small pieces 
however, there still seems to be a fair market, but 
it is doubtful if ever again oak furniture will hold the 
paramount position which it held during certain parts 
of the Victorian era. 

But, as I have said, Hepplewhite is the outstanding 
name in the furniture market at the moment, and it is 
difficult to understand why the simplicity and charm of 
his pieces were for so long unrecognized and unap- 
preciated by the furniture collector. 

Engravings again offer a wide field, but in no branch 
of collecting are the vagaries of fashion more apparent. 
Owing to the world-wide depression prices generally 
have fallen, but it is difficult to explain why certain 
classes of print have fallen into disfavour. Take mezzo- 
tints for instance. At the beginning of the century 
and in fact up to the War years no type of engraving 
was more popular in the collecting world, but now one 
can see quite nice impressions of once highly esteemed 
prints going for almost negligible sums when one 
considers what they at one time fetched. 

One could anticipate a decline in the market value 
of English colour prints, for there was a period when 
some of these prints were realizing sums out of all 
proportion to either their scarcity or artistic merit, 
but happily for those who possess them there have 


been at recent sales a distinct sign of renewed interest 
and an attendant rise in prices. 

The demand for prints of a sporting interest is not 
surprising, and in fact it can only be a source of wonder 
that this important branch of our pictorial art shou!d 
have been so long neglected. That the demand fir 
these prints depicting racing, hunting, shooting, coachir g 
and other phases of our national pastime will continue 
is a safe prophecy, so that such prints should offer a 
good investment to those not too tardy in buying. 


DANCING DOGS, by George Morland. Sold at Tweed- 
mouth sale for £4,200 and later at Christie’s for £9,240 


Old English silver again offers an eminently safe 
investment to the collector, though one cannot hope 
to make the huge profits realized on collections formed 


thirty or forty years ago. There is, however, a stability 
about silver values which make its collection attractive 
to those who are often frightened by the revised 
valuations of other classes of object caused by the 
vagaries of fashion. Prices for old silver though perhaps 
at the moment static cannot fail to show an upward 
tendency as conditions improve. 

In conclusion, I might say that anyone can become a 
collector, but that he who would be successful must, 
if relying on his own judgment, have the flair for what 
is good. It is a gift that is not possessed by everyone, 
though such a.sense can to a certain extent be cultivated. 

But no matter in what field a collector chances to 
wander he will find that though what is fashionable is 
also as a rule expensive there are countless beautiful 
things in this world which can be secured by those 
who can appreciate their beauty for quite a modera‘e 
outlay and which, moreover, can be looked upon as a 
safe negotiable asset. 
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A VAN DYCK FROM THE CABINET DE GAIGNIERES 
IN THE WHITNEY COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


BY F. M. KELLY 


in 1929, was beyond question the sumptuous 
** William Villiers, Viscount Grandison,’’ the 
erty of Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, of New York 
(Fi. I). It seems to have created something of a 
ser ation, as indeed it had already done in the Van 
Dy k Tercentenary Exhibition (Antwerp, 1899) and 
ear er in the Winter Exhibition of 1893 at our Royal 
Ac iemy. And no wonder: for, while others of the 
ma ‘er’s portraits may excel in dignity, sublety or power, 
as display of sheer bravura it is perhaps unrivalled. 
On is accordingly rather surprised to find that not a 
tit. of positive documentary evidence has been put 
for ard hitherto as to either authorship or subject. 
Ev: 1 the attribution to Van Dyck rests solely on esthetic 
gro nds; but the best critical opinion seems unanimous 
in iccepting the work unreservedly as an authentic 
ma ‘erpiece from his hand. 

far otherwise is it with the proposed identification 
of tne sitter : he has only been accepted as “‘ Grandison ” 
provisionally and with notable reservations. Frimmel 
alone seems wholehearted in support: incidentally he 
is the only one who pretends to make out a case. Per 
conira several of the soundest experts either dissent or 
decline to commit themselves. 

[t is worth noting that, although the “ literature ” 
of this particular painting is fairly extensive, no very 
convincing or remote pedigree is adduced in its favour. 
Waagen ignores it. Frimmel (without quoting _his 
authority) states that it formerly belonged to Earl de 
Grey and subsequently passed by inheritance from Sir 
Edward Grey to “the Misses Bright of the Stocks.” 
Cust (copied verbatim by Gliick in Van Dyck; des 
Meisters Gemdlde, 1931 edition, in Kiassiker der Kunst) is 
content to trace it back to “R. Bright, Stocks Hall, 
Herts.” After being exhibited (according to the cata- 
logue) at the Royal Academy in 1893 by “ Arthur 
Kay, Esq.,” it passed in rapid succession to H. O. Miethke 
and Jacob. Herzog of Vienna. Thence, in 1901, it was 
acquired by Mr. W. C. Whitney of New York, and so 
came to Mr. H. P. Whitney, to whose widow it now 
belongs. I have been quite unable to locate it—in 
England—further back than the XIXth century. 

As for the suggested subject, the sole grounds 
suggested for the present title are its alleged likeness 
to an early XVIIIth century engraving by Pieter van 
Gunst (Fig. II) from the authentic portrait by Van Dyck 
of William Villiers, Viscount Grandison, belonging to 
his lineal descendant, the Duke of Grafton. A duplicate 
of this is in the possession of the Earl of Clarendon, 
The Grove, Watford (Fig. III). Now this supposed 
resemblance appears to have convinced Frimmel alone, 
and the title by which the portrait is generally known 
to have been adopted as a mere stopgap for want of a 
better. Cust, Schaeffer and Gliick (among others) 


NE of the outstanding items in the great Van 
( } Dyck Loan Exhibition at Detroit, U.S.A., 
pr‘ 





Fig. I. HENRY, Fifth Duke of Guise (1614-1664). By 
Van Dyck. (Formerly in the Cabinet de Gaigniéres, now in 
the Whitney Collection) 


were in no wise persuaded. Incidentally, in the absence 
of contrary evidence, it was doubtless natural enough to 
seek the “sitter” among the English nobility of Van 
Dyck’s day; tentative suggestions were advanced that 
“‘ perhaps ” the subject was some other member of the 
Villiers family : John, George and Francis have all been 
put forward (Fig. IV). 

Recently (while on an entirely different trail) I stumbled 
by the merest chance on a clue that, followed up, led 
me to what (I venture to claim) is the true solution of 
the problem. A chain of contemporary documents 
points straight to the following conclusions : 


1. Our “ Grandison ” is in point of fact Henri II 
de Lorraine, fifth Duke of Guise (born 1614; 
succeeded 1640; died 1664). 
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Fig. II. WILLIAM VILLIERS, Vicount (sic) Grandisson (sic) 

father to ye late Duchesse (sic) of Cleaveland (sic). Engraved 

1716 by P. Van Gunst from original by Van Dyck. (Belonging 
to the Duke of Grafton) 


2. It belonged in the XVIIth century to the 
celebrated collector and antiquary, Francois Roger 
de Gaigniéres (1642-1715). 


3. On all matters concerning the house of 
Lorraine-Guise his authority is of the greatest weight. 


4. He declares it to be “an original by Van 
Dyck,” and in all likelihood he is speaking “‘ by the 
card.” 


5. The strong probability is that he acquired it 
either from the Hotel de Guise or the Chateau de 
Joinville, both of them rich in portraits of the house 
of Lorraine and its connections. 


From Thursday, July 29th to Friday, August 6th, 
1717, there took place in Paris the dispersal by auction of 
the priceless collection of historical portraits, once the pride 


of the famous Cabinet de Gaigniéres. Singly or in job- 
lots the pieces went for an old song: at Christie’s to-day 
many an item might almost make saleroom history. In 
contrast to the average price-level, two “ originals by 
Van Dyck” stand out somewhat from the ruck: a 
portrait of the Earl of Arundel at ro1o Hivres, and 
another “‘ Le duc de Guise de son haut [i.c., life-size full 
length], original de Vandeck”’—at 505 livres. This item 


figures as No. 22 in the inventory of Gaigniéres’ pictures 
drawn up by order of Louis XIV in 1711, while the 
collector yet lived. The bare mention of “Je duc ce 
Guise’? seems at first sight rather vague; but the 
reference to “ Vandeck” [sic], combined with the 
phrasing of the inventory at large, sufficiently indicates 
the individual meant. More direct evidence of identi'y 
is, however, to hand in a gouache copy of the figu 
in the Recueil de Gaigniéres (Vol. Oa.18. fol. 60, No. 1246) 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale (Cabinet des Estampe: 
Paris (Fig. V). This was made to Gaigniéres’ expres 
order, and the contemporary description (apparently 
the collector’s own hand) vouches for it as taken from t) 
original portrait by Van Dyck (then in Gaigniéres’ ow: 
cabinet) of Henri [II] de Lorraine, [fifth] Duke of Guis=, 
who died in Paris without issue in 1664. 

At a glance one recognizes it as identical with the 
Whitney “ Grandison.” This copy forms part of what 
Gaigniéres termed his cahiers de modes : a series special y 
designed to illustrate the history of French costume 
from the Middle Ages to his own times. The subjects 
were mostly selected from examples in his own possessio 11. 


Fig. III. 


WILLIAM VILLIERS, Second Viscount 
Grandison. 


By Van Dyck. (Jn the possession of the Eavl 
of Clarendon, The Grove, Watford) 


Photo in the Sir Robt. Witt Library. 
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(a) Head (Enlarged) of Fig. I e vz (B) Head (Enlarged) of Fig. II 


(D) Henry, Fifth Duke of Guise, 
c.1655 from a copy (Versailles 
3 : : Museum) of a contemporary 
(c dead (Enlarged) of Fig. III : portrait formerly in the Monpen- 
sier Collection at Chateau d’Eu 
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Fig. V. HENRY DE LORRAINE, Duc de Guise, Prince Fig. VI. HENRY, Fifth Duc de Guise, from a print of 
de Joinville, from the water-colour by L. Boudan in the about 1645 in the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris 
Gaigniéres Collection. Print Room, Bibliothéque Nationale, 

Paris 








The drawings of the Recueil de Gaigniéres are the work 
of one Louis Boudan, a third-rate engraver whose 
services as a draughtsman the collector retained for over 
thirty years. In these costume-drawings the figures 
alone are reproduced ; the background and accessories 
of the originals, as of no consequence, being generally 
(as here) replaced by a purely conventional setting. 
Now when every allowance has been made for Boudan’s 
indifferent sense of line and tone, and for the damaging 
effects of time and repeated usage, what remains is 
amply sufficient to demonstrate my point: in practic- 
ally every detail of design and colouring Boudan’s 
“* Duke of Guise ” is a faithful rendering of the Whitney 
portrait. Their agreement is far too close for any 
possibility of coincidence.' 

That Gaigniéres of all men should have been mis- 
informed about a question of Guisard iconography is 
well-nigh unthinkable (Fig. VI). The best years of his 
life had been spent as the trusted agent of that illustrious 
house, under their roof and surrounded by the memorials 
of their greatness. He was in part a contemporary of 
our “ Grandison ” and for some seventeen years the 
steward and confidant of his sister, Mlle. de Guise, the 
last direct survivor of the senior branch of the family. 
He had his commodious quarters in the family town 
house, and for years governed in her name the manor 
and town of Joinville. At his death he owned what was 


perhaps the finest extant collection of Guisiana : portraits, 
MSS., etc., mostly no doubt the fruits of his prolonged 
* The sole discrepancy is the presence in the “‘ Grandison”’ portrait of a steel 


gorget with scarlet edging, whose absence in the copy—by accident or design? 
I do not pretend to account for. 
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association with the family (Fig. VII). It seems a not 
unfair inference that the picture under review came 
either from the Hotel de Guise or from the ancestral] 
gallery at Joinville. Himself a judicious and conscientious 
antiquary, Gaigniéres was sparing of attributions: the 
last man to use the name of Van Dyck without reason- 
able warranty. That he was justified in this case i; 
sufficiently attested by the independent consensus cf 
modern expert criticism. 

When and where did Van Dyck paint Guise? Th: 
Whitney painting suggests a youth of twenty or sc. 
That would date it about 1634: in other words the 
very year when the artist was actively engaged in 
Brussels and, incidentally, painted several French an i 
Lorraine portraits, including connections of the house « f 
Guise. In the face of objections that might be brought 
against this particular date the only obvious alternatiy = 
would seem to be 1640-41, when the master was in 
Flanders and Paris, and Guise, newly come into the 
title, was aged twenty-six to twenty-seven.’ It is for 
those better versed than myself in the byways of 
Van Dyckiana and Guisiana to suggest the answer to 
my query. In any case the apparently arbitrary 
insertion of the date [?] “ 1642 ” in the right-hand top 
corner of the copy—the original is void of any inscription 
—need hardly detain us. 

The artistic value of the picture has never been in 
doubt ; its historic interest is greatly enhanced by the 
present identification. 


* In 1641 Guise was actually resident in Brussels. 
1634 I have been unable to discover. 


His whereabouts in 








Fig. VII. HENRY, Fifth 
Duke of GUISE, from a 
print dating circa 1656 















By N. Larmessin 
(In the British Museum) 
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PAPIER-MACHE CIGAR CASES 


BY THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE 





Fig. I. CIGAR CASE, DEDICATED TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


N the earlier years of the XIXth century the habit 

of smoking cigars replaced to some extent that of 

snuff-taking. During the reign of William IV the 

duty on their importation was much reduced, giving 
an impetus to the smoking of them. About the middle 
of the century, cigar and cigarette smoking was exceed- 
ingly popular with the upper classes, and was indulged 
in by royalty. Coinciding with the popularity was the 
introduction of the smoking jacket. 

Although I have seen isolated cigar cases in different 
museums, mostly labelled rather loosely, I know of no 
collection of these other than that belonging to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Earle, who, for some little time back, has been 
gathering together these curious little relics of Mid- 
Victorian taste—or maybe, lack of it. It is, in fact, rather 
a relief to find a collection of objects which gets away 
from the usual run of collectors’ desiderata. Ugly they 
certainly are from an artistic point of view, but if this is 
to be the sieve through which collectors’ pieces must 
pass it would reject many a piece of china or porcelain, 
many a piece of wood carving, and, I even venture to 
suggest, many a picture. These little cases are mementoes 
of a phase through which this country passed, and doubt- 
less when first acquired, gave endless joy to their owners. 
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Practically nothing is known about their manufacture, 
although they must have been produced in considerable 
numbers. Probably, from their style, they were made 
in Germany, Switzerland or even France (where papier- 
maché was invented) but I see no reason why they 
should not also have been manufactured in this country. 
There were quite a lot of exhibits of papier-maché from 
German and English firms at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, which is roughly the date of these cigar cases. 
Illustrations in “‘ The Illustrated Exhibitor ” are, alas, 
not very helpful in settling the point. There is mentioned 
one exhibitor, from Spain, of cigar cases, who was the 
winner of a Prize Medal. 

References to their use are rather scanty. I have 
only come across two. The earliest is an American one 
in a Boston (Mass) Almanac of 1846, wherein are 
enumerated “ Cigar Cases,” ‘ Wallets,” and “‘ Pocket 
Books.” Thackeray, in “ The Fitz-Boodle Papers,” 
published in 1887, tells us that—“ I can at any 
rate take my cigar case out after dinner at Blackwall.” 

Now a little about the cases themselves. They are 
for the most part of the same size, roughly 5} in. to 6 in. 
long by 2} in. to 3 in. wide, and of the same construction, 
consisting of an outer case composed of two panels of 
papier-maché joined by leather gussets to form a pocket 
into which an inner case slides. This latter may be 
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Fig. II. A TYPICAL MID-VICTORIAN CIGAR CASE 
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formed of two further panels or may be merely made 
from leather or embossed leather paper. In some 
examples both outer and inner panels are decorated, in 
others only one of the outer. The decoration either takes 
the form of transfers which are sometimes strengthened 
with paint, or original paintings of no great standard of 
artistic merit. 

There are twenty examples in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Earle’s collection, and no two are of the same design. 
The choice of subject seems to have been varied con- 
siderably to suit purchasers’ tastes, and many were no 
doubt intended for export to this and other countries. 
The one dedicated to Her most gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria (Fig. I), which must date from about 1837, is 
one of a series of ten cases, which from the peculiar 
decoration of their backs consisting of numbers of rough 
gilt circles rather reminding one of a microscope slide of 
bacteria, appear to have been made by the same manu- 
factory. It is a little ironical that a portrait of Her 
Majesty, who had an intense dislike to smoking, so 
much so that it was prohibited at Court, should be used 
on a cigar case. Whoever the designer was he appears 
to have had a liking for the coiffure worn by the Queen, 
for it is seen on the heads of four ladies of various 
nationalities from English to Spanish. Fig. II is another 
example from this series. Of the remaining five two are 
of female subjects, one is a scribe sharpening his quill 
pen (Fig. III), and two are rather crude sporting subjects 
intended no doubt for gentlemen with those tastes. 

Two cases showing rather a French style are 
certainly more artistic than the previous, but the 
attractive little figures on the fronts are in both cases 
completely ruined by the heavily written word 
*“ SEGARS ” on the back. This word is, of course, 
an obsolete and incorrect variant of “cigar.” It is 
frequently found in books of the period either in 
this form or as “‘ Seegar,” “ Sagar,” or even “ Segara.” 
Pennant, in his “‘ Journal over Snowden ” (1778) mentions 
that “ Pipes were not then invented so they used the 
twisted leaves, or segars.” R. Cumberland, writing in 
The Observer in 1785 describes how “ In his pockets he 
had . . . a small bundle of segaras.” Marryat in 
“‘ Peter Simple ” (1833) speaks of “a paper segar.” 

One case of similar date has the two outside covers 
made of zinc with a sporting subject transferred on one 
side. A man with his gun in his arms stands gnawing 
his nails, the while looking at a lady in a reclining position 
against a bank who may have been shot or may be 
merely coquetting with the poor fellow ! 

The cigar case shown in Fig. IV belongs to a different 
type from the rest, though it must be of the same period. 
The figure—a girl with castanets—is quite attractively 
painted, and obviously the case never emanated from the 
same country or countries as the rest. 


The predominance of female subjects on these cigar 
cases was no doubt a pandering to the tastes of the bucks 
and dandies of the day. The more sedate males no 
doubt contented themselves with more prosaic subjects. 
How well I can picture the heavy, Mid-Victorian dullness 
of the owner of the case with a portrait of some patriarch 
on one side and a waterfall on the other. He or some 
descendant must have particularly liked it for it had been 
refitted at a later period with new leather gussets and 
inner pocket, 
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Fig. III. 


A SCRIBE SHARPENING HIS QUILL PEN 


vost ee SS Ree 


ig. IV. A GIRL WITH CASTANETS 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE. The 
Friends of Canterbury. 3d. 


The principal article in this remarkable publication 
‘The Screen of the Six Kings,” edited by Charles 
tton, honorary deputy librarian of Canterbury 
thedral. The screen is that which separates the 
ir from the nave, and in niches on either side of the 
wr are the figures of the six kings. These Dr. Cotton 
, identified ; but it cannot be taken as certain that 
students will agree with him. They are said to be 
ielbert, the original founder of the cathedral in the 
e of St. Augustine, Edward the Confessor, Richard II, 
iry IV, V and VI. The builder of the screen was 
x9 Thomas Chillenden (1390-1411), whom John 
and described as “the greatest builder of a prior 
t ever was in Christes Chirche.” It was damaged 
\ugust, 1642, by the fanatic, Richard Culmer, who 
down the images of Christ and the twelve apostles 
ch were in smaller niches above the kings. Why 
pared the latter can never be known. 
rhe figure of Ethelbert holds a model of the church, 
an. this identification and that of the Confessor will 
pr bably find general acceptance ; for Dr. Cotton has 
pr duced a contemporary record of the purchase of 
these two. They were bought with part of a benefaction 
given by Brother Thomas Heerne. The figures are 
important examples of XVth-century sculpture, and all 
are illustrated in the Chronicle. Five of them look 
like the work of one carver, or group; but Ethelbert 
may be by a different hand. 

The most interesting work at present in hand at the 
cathedral is the painting of the heraldry in the great 
cloister by Dr. E W Tristram. This has been assisted 
by a legacy to the Friends of £200 from the late Sir 
George Sutton. Dr. Tristram recently completed the 
cleaning of the beautiful tomb and effigy of the Black 


Prince. J. G. N. 
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LE SCORPION SYMBOLE DU PEUPLE JUIF_DANS 
L’ART RELIGIEUX DES XIV®°, XV®, XVI® SIECLES. 
By MARCEL BuLarRD. (Paris: E. de Boccard). 


The title of this book is unfortunate. Anyone who 
looks at it casually may be excused for thinking that it is 
a polemical treatise written in an anti-Semitic spirit. It 
is nothing of the kind. As the author states in the 
preface, he has written as dispassionately of the relations 
between Christians and Jews in France and Italy during 
the XVth and XVIth centuries as if he had been consider- 
ing the relations between Buddhists and Brahmans in 
some district of India at a still more remote period. The 
book is a learned and extremely interesting enquiry 
into one of those curious transferences of application and 
meaning which so often occur in iconography. As 
everyone knows, in Renaissance art such abstractions as 
the Virtues, the Graces and the Liberal Arts were 
depicted under the forms of comely young women who 
were distinguished by symbols, just as the figures of the 
concrete saints were carved or painted with their appro- 
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priate emblems. The most prominent of the Liberal 
Arts was Dialectic, who held a snake, or sometimes two 
snakes, probably because in Greek art Athena, the 
goddess of wisdom, was accompanied by a snake. In 
some cases Dialectic holds a scorpion instead of a snake : 
M. Bulard does not offer any suggestion as to the reason 
of this change of emblem. Possibly the reason may be 
that the scorpion with its thick body and outstanding 
claws is not unlike the snake-fringed gorgon’s head 
which Athena wore on her aegis. Whatever interpreta- 
tion later writers and later artists may have given to the 
symbol, it was at first absolutely free from any bad 
meaning. This is proved by the fact that Dialectic holds a 
scorpion in certain cases where the symbolism of the 
emblem must be complimentary. In the fresco by 
Botticelli from the Villa Lemmi, now in the Louvre, 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni, on the occasion of his marriage, is 
being introduced to the Liberal Arts, among whom is 
Dialectic, holding an enormous scorpion. In the Spanish 
Chapel in Sta. Maria Novella in Florence and in the 
chapter house of the cathedral at Puy, Dialectic with a 
scorpion is accompanied by Aristotle. 

Feeling ran very high in the Middle Ages against all 
enemies of the Church. Since the Jewish mind was 
credited with remarkable skill in debate, the symbol 
which originally belonged to the abstract science of 
reasoning became transferred to the Jewish people, and 
the meaning was then not complimentary. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that the men who carved and painted the 
figures of Church and Synagogue on the great doorways 
and elsewhere in the churches evidently distinguished 
between the Jews of their own day and the prophets and 
patriarchs of the Old Testament, for whom they had the 
most profound veneration. Thus, when Ecclesia is con- 
trasted with the Synagogue, the latter is not personated 
by a hideous hag, but by a figure as young and every 
whit as beautiful as Ecclesia herself. 

In the days of chivalry everyone had a banner. So 
we find Synagogue with blindfolded eyes, holding the 
broken staff of her banner, on which a scorpion is 
blazoned. In paintings of the Crucifixion and other 
scenes of the Passion, the Jewish priests and people have 
banners of this kind. The wall-paintings in the chapel 
of St. Sebastian at Lanslevillard (Savoie), representing 
scenes of the Passion, are very important in this 
connection. 

It was these that first drew M. Bulard’s attention 
to the subject. Here we find the Jewish banners blazoned 
with a scorpion side by side with the Roman standards 
inscribed with the initials S P Q R. These magnificent 
initials experienced a change of meaning as profound 
as that of Dialectic’s emblem. As the Romans in these 
scenes were Pagans, their device took on for mediaeval 
artists the significance of a symbol for unbelief, and the 
S P QR was actually used to denote Gentiles in league 
with the Jewish unbelievers. The initials themselves 
were subjected to every sort of indignity. They were 
put backwards, upside down, in the wrong order and, 
in at least one case, they were altered into S C O R, and 
so apparently identified with the scorpion. CC XK. . 
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ORIGINE DES NOMS PATRONOMIQUES FRANCAIS. 
PauL CHapuy. (Dorbon-Ainé, Paris). 60 frcs. 


For the student of patronymic etymology M. Chapuy 
has achieved an enviable success: the compilation of a 
dictionary which gives the origin of 10,000 French 
family names, with an introduction explaining the various 
categories under which the names are grouped. Previous 
books of this type have been compiled on a much smaller 
scale and most of them are out of print or difficult to 
obtain. Hence the importance of M. Chapuy’s industrious 
undertaking. 

The book is divided into seven sections: Modern 
names drawn from trades, professions, nicknames 
illustrating physical or moral defects, nature, etc. ; 
names of medizval origin ; Latin and German sections ; 
names of martyrological origin; Gallo-Roman—drawn 
from inscriptions (Corpus des Inscriptions Latines), etc. ; 
and finally a Basque section wherein we learn that the 
Basque family names owe their origins to none of the 
above categories but, like the Basque people themselves, 
to the racial instinct of clinging to their soil and habita- 
tion: “ A landlord or owner of a feudal estate and his 
descendants bore the name of the estate so long as he 
possessed it ; their successor took over the name when he 
took over the estate.” 

The introductory chapters are not devoid of humour. 
M. Chapuy warns his colleagues against a too probing 
analysis of foreign and ancient names to which certain 
scholars of the early XIXth century were addicted. 
“ Talleyrand” thus became: “Le grand chef qui 
marche ; de l’allemand: fall, grand; herr, chef; and, 
allant, procédant.” 

“Under these conditions,” continues M. Chapuy, 
“you can say what you please. There is nothing to 
prevent your deriving Foulard from poulet dur, from the 
English fowl and hard!” 

It is doubtful whether we Anglo-Saxons enjoy the 
same familiarity of nomenclature as do the French, 
although the practice of nicknames must be universal. 
But have we a parallel to the following cited by M. 
Chapuy as being a common practice? The curate at 
christening enquires: “‘ Comment s’appelle le pére de 
enfant?” “ Pierre, M. le Curé.” “ J’entends! mais 
son nom de famille?” “ Ah! nous ne savons pas, on 
Vappelle Pierre.” ‘“‘ N’a-t-il pas d’autre nom? Il y a 
beaucoup de Pierre dans la paroisse?”’ “‘ Non, M. le 
Curé, il n’a pas d’autre nom. Mais vous savez, c’est le 
gros Pierre, le boulanger.” ‘“‘ Ah! c’est le gros Pierre, 
fort bien!” And the child’s name is registered as Jean 
Legros or Jean Boulanger. 

A letter which M. Chapuy quotes, dated 1812, 
confirms the practice of local mayors who, in order to 
avoid confusion in the registers, had to assign family 
names to several people who had none other than such 
Biblical names as John the son of Peter, or Peter the son 
of James. 

Later we learn that the Italians and the French are 
the only European races who have no equivalent to 
“son of” in their family names. And quite the most 
interesting are those names of Roman and Gallo-Roman 
origin dependent not on any whimsical nickname but 
on the evolution of historical progress. 

Follow the lists of names with columns of meaning 


and origin. M. M. 


A BACKGROUND FOR DOMENICO SCARLATTI 
By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. (London: Faber & Faber). 
5s. net. 


In the celebration of the 250th anniversaries of Bach 
and Handel, their contemporary, Domenico Scarlaiti, 
seemed to have been forgotten. Mr. Sitwell’s charming 
and unusual book repairs this omission. Hardly ary- 
thing is known of Scarlatti’s life, save for a few bare 
dates when we know that he visited Rome, Veni-e, 
London, Portugal or Spain. Most of his work consi;ts 
of little pieces for the harpsichord. Yet his fame will | ist 
as long as the piano or any allied instrument survives. 
And to play him is inevitably to love him. 

Mr. Sitwell wisely tells his readers that he knc ws 
next to nothing of Domenico Scarlatti’s life, so he lea es 
him alone and tells us about the surroundings in wh ch 
he undoubtedly lived. Dr. Burney’s description of he 
Naples Conservatoire, where Domenico must have been 
trained, shows that the boys acquired unparalleled pow ers 
of concentration. ‘“‘ On the first flight of stairs wa: a 
trumpeter, screaming upon his instrument till he was 
ready to burst; on the second was a French horn, 
bellowing in the same manner. In the common practise- 
room was a Dutch concert, consisting of seven or eight 
harpsichords, more than as many violins, all performing 
different things and in different keys. . The beds, 
which are in the same room, serve for seats to the harpsi- 
chords and other instruments.” Here, in what Mr. 
Sitwell calls “‘ this amalgam of Dr. Squeers’s Academy, 
the Seraglio and the trumpet-factory,” some of the 
greatest musicians in the world were trained, including 
Domenico Scarlatti and Farinelli. They met again many 
years later at the Spanish Court. Farinelli, the greatest 
singer who ever lived, spent ten years there, singing 
every night the same four songs to soothe the crazy king. 
Scarlatti had the pleasanter task of writing his lovely 
harpsichord lessons for the Princess of the Asturias and 
teaching her to play them. To his long residence in 
Spain we probably owe many of his most charming 
tunes. All lovers of Scarlatti will thank Mr. Sitwell for 
his delightful book. 

It is not quite true that the compositions of 
Domenico’s father, Alessandro Scarlatti, are ‘“ com- 
pletely and utterly unknown to our ears.” Messrs. 
Ricordi have recently published a good deal of old Italian 
music, including several charming pieces by the elder 
Scarlatti. 


THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN. 


By J..B. PRigstLey and 
others. (London: Batsford). 


5s. net. 


This exquisite book, in the Pilgrim’s Library Series, 


appears opportunely when everyone’s attention is 
focussed on Great Britain. Most of Messrs. Batsford’s 
books are written by one or sometimes two authors. 
In this case we have a bevy of brilliant writers, intro- 
duced by Mr. Priestley, who boldly leads off by 
announcing that “‘ we live on one of the most beautiful 
islands in the world.” It is clear that each of the 
various writers describes that district which he personally 
loves and admires, and the result entirely supports 
Mr. Priestley’s assertion. In the foreword Mr. C. B. 
Ford explains that the book is mainly intended to 
reveal “some aspects of Britain’s beauty that do not 
normally figure in the tourist brochures.” The very 
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interesting letterpress includes chapters on the West 
Country, Chalk Country, the South Country, the East 
Country, Middle England, the Cotswold Country, the 
Welsh Borderland, Wales, the North, Lowland Scotland 
and Highland Scotland. The great diversity of scenery 
and peculiar beauty which our country still possesses, 
in »pite of modern industrial and economic conditions, 
car. be fairly judged from the examples presented by 
10) magnificent illustrations from photographs. The 
co'oured frontispiece is after a painting by Constable 
in -he Victoria and Albert Museum. As in all Messrs. 


B: sford’s publications, the letterpress, illustrations and , 


pr iting are superb. CE ft. 


Ti E MEDIAZVAL CARVER. By M.D. ANDERSON. | With 
1 preface by W. G. CoNsTABLE, Director of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. (Cambridge: University Press). 
3s. 6d. net. 


jor all who take an interest in our medieval churches 
— ad their number far exceeds that of architects and 
th clergy—this little book will be a source of welcome 
en ertainment. Capitals of columns, bench-ends, 
m) ericords, corbels, were decorated by the medizval 
ca ver with every kind of objects, men, women, angels 
an. devils, birds and beasts, trees and flowers, houses 
an ships. Often there is obvious and serious symbolism 
or illustration of a biblical or secular event ; more often 
th-re is humour and a subject-matter that is difficult 
to understand, though it occurs again and again with 
slight variations in different places. Miss Anderson’s 
book, fortified with numerous illustrations, unravels 
their meaning for us with the eye of the artist and the 
understanding of the historian. Her book makes 
excellent reading, and some of the illustrations such as 
the “ Noah Building the Ark” from Wells Cathedral, 
or the “‘ Bear with the Sore Head ” from Lincoln, serve 
to remind us that amongst these medizval carvers were 
artists of real genius ; whilst nearly all of them possessed 
powers of decorative design which our contemporaries 


might envy. H. F. 


= 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK. By Gtapys 
Winpsor Fry (King’s Prize Designer). (London: 1935, 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd.). 30s. net. 


The reflective and inquisitive amateur, on opening 
this charming book, will want to know the origin of the 
art with which the book deals, and finds it on the first 
page of Chapter I. The book comes well out of this first 
test. 

“ The first stitches were made by pre-historic man 
when he joined leaves, fibrous vegetable material and, 
later, hides, with a rudimentary needle and some kind 
of thong to form a garment. As soon as these stitches 
fell into a definite order, they made decoration, and 
embroidery began.” The rest of the book is just the 
elaboration of this prehistoric fact. 

And in the same page is another revelation which 
must be new to many. What is a “sampler”? There 
is One in every cottage, indeed, in every family. It is a 
piece of fabric on which are worked the “ sample 
stitches ” which a child must learn before she becomes 
an embroidress. It tells a tale: ““ May Forshaw. Aged 
nine. Jesus wept,” and perhaps has the satin stitch, the 
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overcast stitch, the fishbone stitch. If the sampler is by 
Maria Gough, aged eight, she embroiders the alphabet 
in caps and lower case, and fills in the blank with 
I to 6 on panels divided by herringbone, threaded back, 
and Pekinese stitches. 

In Chapter II we might get out of our depth if the 
writing were not so lucid and the plates so clear. We 
learn—which we might have guessed—that “ technique 
is influenced by the thread of the ground fabric.” Here, 
for example, the design is made by “ drawing” the 
thread of the fabric and making open spaces—a mystery 
to the uninitiated. Clearly, the materials employed in 
embroidery impose limitations which are overcome in 
the same way by Chinese, Persian and Egyptian workers 
—and by May and Maria. 

Work in wool is vigorous and attractive and lends 
itself to the display of colour in mass. Here “ couching ” 
is employed to sew down one or more threads by means of 
another thread. 

Appliqué is decoration with the minimum of stitchery 
which is used to fix cuttings of one coloured fabric on to 
another after they have been attached by starch. This 
kind of work lends itself to pictorial decoration of which 
the author gives several good examples. 

We must end with the smock, which has a stitch all its 
own. The smock was in form a tunic used by the Anglo- 
Saxons of all classes, but of various qualities of richness ; 
it remained in general use in the country till a century 
and a half ago, and still can be seen worn by old farm- 
workers. The stitching is not mere decoration, but used 
to hold the various pleats of collar, cuffs, and yoke 
firmly in position, and does, in fact, have xsthetic value. 
The admirable Skeat informs us that smock is derived from 
a verb “ to creep into,” in fact to “ pull over,” as we now 
say ; smocking was the art of stitching this garment to 
fit the body better than a sack would do. 

As a book this work is beyond praise; the plates 
are beautiful and number more than a hundred ; there 
are, we think, few cross references ; text and illustrations 
face one another and provide the maximum of informa- 
tion. Mrs. Fry has herself drawn the instructional 
plates and, we should imagine, has executed most of the 
examples. It looks like a life’s work. 


THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND. By A. E. RICHARDSON, 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. 


This book will have a varied appeal; some will 
actually read it for its historical descriptions ; others will 
turn the pages over to look at the illustrations ; others to 
show their friends where they have been. As a guide 
book it should bring fresh customers to many an old inn. 

There is much to be said about inns which we cannot. 
repeat here ; they were once as essential to travellers as 
railway stations are now, and more attractive; and now 
that the road has achieved its “ comeback ” the inn will 
share it. We notice from the many photographs the 
changes from the days of old: the tea-room and the 
garage have established themselves and some of the inns 
are such grand affairs that we should shrink from parking 
our modest Austin—at the Royal Clarence, Bridgwater, 
for example, or the White Hart, Salisbury. 

Mr. Brian Cook, the artist, has done his part very 


well. W. L. H. 





APOLLO 


PAUL DE LAMERIE, Citizen and Goldsmith of London, 
A Study of his Life and Work, A.D. 1688-1751. 
By Puuip A. S. Puituips. (B. T. Batsford Ltd.). XVI 
116 pages, 25 figs. in text and 164 collotype plates. 

£5 58. Edition limited to 250 copies. 


Paul de Lamerie—more often and more incorrectly 
known as Paul Lamerie—has become in recent years a 
figure of typical importance, for he is the best known of 
the artificers of Huguenot extraction who polished 
provincialism away from the arts and crafts of England 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. His work, 
however, has chiefly been known from sales and exhibi- 
tions, and no study of his personal history has hitherto 
existed. The thorough monograph of Mr. P. A. S. 
Phillips for the first time establishes his personality 
and provides a corpus of his work. The extremely 
careful research on which it is based and the 
admirable reproductions with which it is illustrated, 
make it a noble tribute to a craftsman. The reader 
must feel regret that a student as devoted and as 
appreciative as Mr. Phillips did not live to have the 
pleasure of seeing his book in its final form. 

The parents of Paul de Lamerie, Paul Souchay de la 
Merie, and Constance his wife, born le Roux, had left 
France for the Netherlands and were resident at Bois- 
le-Duc before his birth. His mother came of a 
Protestant family originally from Rouen; his father, a 
half-pay captain in the Army of the Low Countries, 
belonged to the French petty nobility. They were both 
members of the Walloon Church at Bois-le-Duc. Their 
son, the future goldsmith, was born in 1688; when he 
was less than a year old his parents took him with them 
to England. Here they settled in Westminster, living, 
like many of their compatriots, in decent poverty, with 
the aid of a small pension from the Crown. In 1703, 
both father and son received letters of denization. 
Thus naturalized, young Paul could be apprenticed, 
and in the same year was bound to Pierre Platel for 
seven years. Platel, like the Lameries, had come to 
England by way of Holland, and had been naturalized 
in 1697. It is not certain where he learned his trade, 
but he was unquestionably one of the greatest silver- 
smiths then working in England. His surviving pieces 
are remarkable for an almost architectural sense of 
style and proportion that must always be exceptional 
in a minor art. Paul de Lamerie could have had no better 
master. 

In February, 1712, Lamerie entered his maker’s 
mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall. He was then living in 
Windmill Street, where the London Pavilion now 
stands. In 1716 he married Louise Juliott, who like- 
wise came of the refugee petite noblesse, in the French 
Protestant Church in Glasshouse Street. They had six 
children, but the two sons of the marriage and one 
daughter died in childhood. The rest of the private life 
of Paul de Lamerie is that of any prosperous tradesman 
of his day. He died in 1751, aged sixty-three, and since 
he left no sons to carry on the business, his stock and 
tools were sold by auction as directed in his will. 

This biography, now for the first time fully estab- 
lished and carefully documented by Mr. Phillips, is 
chiefly interesting because it must be typical of the lives 
of many of the Huguenot craftsmen of the time. Paul 
de Lamerie was born outside France, and passed all his 
conscious life in England ; but his family, his wife and 


«his master were French, and, probably, like most of the 


Huguenot refugees of his generation, he made French 
the language of his home. It is at all events evident 
to anyone familiar with pv-cly English silver that he 
brought to his work a French sense of style and a French 
taste for ornament. His early pieces are simple enough, 
but by 1719-20 he was making a wine-cistern—now 
belonging to the Duke of Sutherland —that in irs 
plasticity and richness is far nearer to the style of the 
Court of Versailles than to the solid comforts of 
Georgian England. By the next year Lamerie’s couri!y 
talent was properly engaged in making wine-fountai is 
for the Czar of Russia. It is in such grandiose work 
in sideboard-dishes, dessert-dishes, engraved salve s, 
pierced bread-baskets, in great covered cups and bow s 
in elaborate wall-sconces and chandeliers—that ‘ij 
characteristics genius is best seen. 

There is no evidence that he ever visited Fran 
but he kept in close touch with the changing styles ; 
fashion at its Court: he used rocaille ornament on 
engraved salvers as early as 1734-5, and used it wt 
conviction and success. Two years later, in a sideboa: 
dish with the arms of Maynard, he transferred the sty! 
from flat engraving to plastic relief; and by 1736 
on a kettle and stand now in the Hearst Collection, 
used a profusion of a symmetrical ornament in relief 
with quite un-English gusto. In a coffee pot of 1738-9, 


formerly in the Swaythling Collection, he achieves a 
fluid grotesquerie that recalls Van Vianen: and the 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s ewer of 1741-2 marks the 
apogee of ornate silver work in eighteenth century 
England. 


J.E. 


PLATON ET L’ART DE SON TEMPS, by Pierre- 
MAXIME SCHUHL. (Paris: Félix Alcan.) 


What did Plato mean? The authors of this modest 
little book have set themselves the difficult task of trying 
to solve this well-worn problem, and they are to be 
heartily congratulated on their scholarly research. As 
all the great Greek paintings have perished, it is impossible 
to tell what they were like from the descriptions given by 
literary authors. A few of the wall-paintings at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are obviously derivations 
from important Greek works. Occasionally we get an 
echo of some great artist’s inspiration on a painted vase. 
But we must remember that these vase paintings were 
done from memory. A few facts emerge : some degree 
of impressionistic painting was apparently known to 
the Greeks in Plato’s time, and this did not meet with his 
approval. He seems, indeed, to have belonged to the 
old school of thought. We know from the statue of 
Agias that Lysippus was an impressionist, as he avowed 
himself to be. Since Plato. makes Socrates oppose 
measure to illusion, the “ Canon” of Polycleitus was 
probably finer in his eyes than the latest creations of 
either Praxiteles or Lysippus. He cannot mean that 
optical refinements are undesirable, for they occur all 
over the Parthenon, and as far back as Myron’s Disco- 
bolus. According to tradition, Plato was a painter himself 
in his youth. He was surrounded by the most wonderful 
works of art that were ever made, and he was anxious that, 
as men grow like what they admire, they should only have 
the opportunity of admiring the best. The full notes 
make this little book very valuable. cc 
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ENGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS: THE ’NINETIES: By 
JAMES THORPE. (Faber & Faber, 1935.) 30s. net. 


[he short preface by the author reveals the fact that 
he has the true values of life as of art. He is proud of the 
’nineties, and holds his head up to the sound of the 
lauchter of modernist bright young things. This said, 
we can turn over his pages with a feeling of sympathy 
for him and his subject. There are 123 illustrations to 
adi ire, compare, criticise, and even some to dislike. In 
may things, of course, the ’nineties have been trans- 
cer ed, and we do not belittle modern illustration by 
loc ng back with delight to the accomplishments of our 
fat! °rs. 

he book classifies its material into two groups of 
we ly and daily papers, monthly magazines, quarterlies 
an annuals, and books. Sixty or seventy publications 
are ‘tudied. Even then it must leave out something. 

hapter I on “ The Art of the Illustrator ” must be 
ree and we solemnly declare we have read it with 
ple ure. He begins by saying, quite correctly, that an 
“ i) stration ” is an “ interpretation ” by an artist of an 
ide »>r an event described by a writer. This corresponds, 
at | st, to modern usage, if not to the works of the cave- 
me The chapter discusses the graphic arts of repro- 
du: on, but the examples shown are restricted to pen 
anc nk “ zinco” reproductions and wash drawings by 
hal. one. Wood engraving has one or two representa- 
tio 

yming to the pictures themselves we need not repeat 
the hundred names of famous draughtsmen here. 
Pur: and Charles Keene come first. Linley Sambourne 
was « good penman but, relatively, a poor artist. Furniss 
a good caricaturist and no artist at all. E. T. Reed had 
power and revived the XVIIIth century style. Partridge 
had art but no humour, and so on. Raven Hill took us 
back to Keene, whom we lost in 1891. 

Herbert Railton could do nothing but buildings, and 
towered above his predecessors, contemporaries and 
successors. Perhaps he allowed his technique to overdo 
his subject. The examoles here shown are not his best. 

Reginald Cleaver of the Daily Graphic was the first 
serious representative penman of his day; figures were 
his forte, and he never ventured on a joke. The late 
lamented Cecil Aldin had humour, research and great 
artistic charm, though he was best known for his large 
coloured plates. G. D. Armour was superior in artistic 
freedom than Aldin, but not so appealing to the popular 
mind. 

With H. M. Brock we go back to the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries for themes ; his drawing was correct 
and powerful. Charles Green was a weak Brock and 
H. W. Brewer a weak Railton. 

Max Beerbohm—was he an “illustrator” ?—only of 
his own satire, apart from which we should never have 
heard of him in respect to art. 

The author does F. C. Gould an injustice by printing 
one of his poorest efforts ; which is new to us. Gould 
was an amateur to the last, no artist, an excellent penman 
and a terrible critic. 

Running through the book we note John Proctor’s 
cartoon in Fun, almost equal to Teniel. Ally Sloper’s 
Half Holiday deserves its place for the long-lived fun of 
W. G. Baxter. With Beardsley, the unique, we stop. 
Was he a revival, a creation or a prophecy? w 1. . 
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JAPANESE SCROLL PAINTING. By Kenji Topa. (The 
University of Chicago Press : Chicago. Cambridge 
University Press, London). 21s. net. 


A scroll painting is the original form of an illustrated 
book. It is a roll which is inspected in the act of un- 
rolling equivalent to thé modern practice of turning over 
the leaves of a book. In Japan it is called makimono 
to distinguish it from kakimono, which is inspected 
entirely unrolled and hung on a wall. The art was 
derived from the Chinese via Korea, and its first themes 
were drawn from Buddhist religion. 


The author devotes Chapter II to a historical account 
of early Japanese painting, and illustrates it with the 
earliest example of a scroll depicting the life of the 
Buddha in a work of the VIIIth century A.D. Scenes 
follow one another and “‘ fade out,” as the cinema folk 
say, into the next one. The text is written in Chinese at 
the foot. It is somewhat of a shock to realize that this 
highly developed culture dates from the time of our 
Alfred the Great, but, of course, a very long history 
preceded the art on the Chinese continent. 


So far as we know the story of the Buddha was first 
illustrated in stone in India at Sauchi and elsewhere ; 
the sutras consisted of text alone. Some peculiar 
psychological appetite in Chinese and Japanese seems 
to have demanded that text and pictures should go 
together. 


A fine collection of illuminated rolls was made in 
A.D. 1164, and are kept intact on the sacred island of 
Itsukushima. Other sutras are done in the Chinese 
manner, but at length Japanese genius began to assert 
itself, and scenes from native legend and life are 
chosen, culminating in fiction. 


The scrolls have great variety of treatment; some 
are very formal and decorative, others realistic, while 
the combination of the two modes is seen in remarkable 
examples. The frontispiece to the book is a landscape 
both naturalistic and decorative. 


Humour is seen in many of the drawings chosen by 
the author. A Japanese edition of “ Asop” or the 
* Arabian Nights’ would be highly entertaining, as the 
Kozanji cartoons prove. Monkeys, hares and frogs 
disport themselves in great vigour. In the flying ware- 
house we have fantasy and piety mixed with the fun of 
the XIIth century. Violence is reached, both in colour 
and theme, in the narrative scrolls, which outdo the 
quiettones of the original masters, the Chinese. On 
the other hand, delicacy of sentiment is beautifully 
treated where Michizane takes farewell of his favourite 
plum tree. 


The notes at the end of the book on the making of 
the scroll are very useful, and for those who like their 
thought to conform to the framework of history, there is 
a short chronology of events which tells us that Korean 
artists came to Japan in A.D. 463, that Buddhism was 
introduced in 552, and the dates of the “ periods ” of 
rule and the foundation of the many movable capitals 
of Japan. 

The book is well written in unassuming English ; 
there is no haste, and all is told with due modesty. 
The plates are well chosen and reproduced. 

W.L.H. 
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THE TITIAN EXHIBITION IN VENICE 
BY A. L. MAYER 


The Titian Exhibition, which is being held in the 
Palazzo Pesaro in Venice until November 4th, is one 
of the finest, if not the very finest exhibition of the 
paintings by one master that has taken place during the 
last thirty years. Only a hundred pictures are on 
view, but, with very few exceptions, they are all genuine 
works by Titian himself, and all are quite admirably 
displayed. Each picture can be closely examined and 
appreciated as never before. Churches in Venice and 
elsewhere have lent pictures, some of which have been 
carefully cleaned on purpose for this exhibition. The 
Louvre, the Hermitage, the Museums in Copenhagen, 
Munich, Naples, Milan, Florence, Budapest, Vienna 
and other Galleries have also contributed. 

The Cristo Morto, from the Scuola di S. Rocco, 
can hardly be accepted as by Titian; and the Christ 
bearing the Cross, from the church of S. Rocco, is 
certainly an unfinished work by Giorgione. Tobias 
and the Angel, from Sta. Caterina, can scarcely have 
been painted circa 1510, as is stated in the catalogue. 
It cannot be earlier than 1515-1517. The altar-piece 
from S. Marcuola, which has long been classed as 
doubtful, cannot possibly be attributed to Titian himself. 
Especially impressive are the panels of the altar-piece 
from S.S. Nazaro e Celso in Brescia, the S. Giovanni 
Elemosinario, and the wonderful Annunciation from 
S. Salvatore. The portrait of the Doge from the 
Czernin Gallery cannot be dated so early as 1533. It 
still remains doubtful whether Tobias and the Angel, 
from S. Marziale, is wholly by Titian, and the portrait 
of a man, from the Verona Museum, is quite decidedly 
by another hand. The Annunciation from S. Rocco 
and the St. James which was certainly not painted 
before 1550, are both greatly improved by cleaning. 
On the other hand, we now see for the first time how 
sorely the portrait of the Duchess Giulia di Urbino from 
the Pitti Gallery has suffered from fire and restoration. 
The newly cleaned Martyrdom of St. Lawrence from 
the Gesuiti and the Ecce Homo from Dr. Heinemann’s 
Collection seem to anticipate Rembrandt’s later style. 
It is generally agreed that the Salvator Mundi from the 
former Scuola dell Angelo Custode must be discarded. 
The Transfiguration from S. Salvatore has been much 
damaged by candle flames. Still, we are fortunate in 
being able at last to see this painting at close quarters. 

The portrait of La Bella from the Pitti Gallery (here 
reproduced in colour) is, as we know, identical with the 
picture mentioned in a letter dated May 2nd from Duke 
Francesco Maria della Rovere of Urbino to his agent in 
Venice. 


THE CORREGGIO EXHIBITION AT PARMA 
21st APRIL—28th OCTOBER, 1935 


The exhibition of paintings this year at Parma by 
her greatest master, Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, 
offers material of exceptional interest and well deserves 
a visit ; even though it has had to contend with formid- 
able rivals at Venice, Brussels, the magnificent display 


of Italian art at Paris, and lesser shows at Bologna and 
elsewhere. 

But Parma, in her ancient city and her churches, 
especially her Duomo and S. Giovanni Evangelis:a, 
offers the appropriate background to the art of Correggi» ; 
and the energy and expert knowledge of the Direc or 
of this “ Mostra,” Dr. Armando Quintavalle, has brous ht 
some works of importance from without to enr ch 
those already within the famous Pinacoteca of Parra. 


Fig. I. MADONNA AND CHILD CALLED THE 
CAMPORI MADONNA 


(From the Estense Gallery, Modena) 


I had the privilege of going through the “ Mostra” 
with the Director himself and hearing his valuable 
comments on the works now being shown. First, 
naturally, comes the interesting critical question of 
the sources whence Correggio derived his art—so 
marvellous, so personal; and in writing on this subject 
years ago, in Bell’s Great Masters Series (“‘ Correggio,” 
1900) and another work of mine (“‘Correggio at Parma’”’), 
I had very rightly traced this directly to Mantegna, 
and less so to Francesco Bianchi of Ferrara, to Costa, 
and even as far as Leonardo at Milan. But Dr. 
Quintavalle will add to these the influence of the 
Venetians; and was able to demonstrate this view by 
some of the paintings shewn in the “ Mostra.” 

I will now mention some of the most important works 
which have come from without to this exhibition, ind 
first among these the “ Judith and her Maidservat,” 
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LA BELLA 


From the Pitti Palace, Florence 


Now on view at the Exhibition of Titian’s Works in Venice 
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from the Strasburg Gallery, derived perhaps from 
some composition of Mantegna now lost, and dated 
by Corrado Ricci as of 1513, that is the year preceding 
the Dresden “‘ Madonna of S. Francis.” This painting, 
new to me, gives a first hint of the wonderful “ luminism ” 
of ‘he master. 





Fig. II. PORTRAIT OF A MAGISTRATE 
Attributed to Correggio (Thyssen Collection) 


The beautiful ‘“‘ Madonna Campori” comes from 


Modena, a gem of Allegri’s earlier art (Fig. I). From 
Munich comes the “ Shepherd Piping,” of which I 
expressed a doubt in my own work years ago, and 
said “the whole character of the work is decidedly 
Venetian”; and I now find that, though passed by 
Sen. Venturi, Corrado Ricci was doubtful and 
inclined towards the Venetian Palma. From _ the 
Kress Collection of New York comes the attractvei 
“ Betrothal of S. Catherine,’ where the influence of 
Mantegna and of his successor at Mantua, Costa, is 
still traceable; from Vienna the delightful (so-called) 
“Madonna di Heilbrun,” discovered in that castle in 
1926, its probable date 1514-15; and from the Brera 
two fine works, the “ Nativity at Night” and the 
“ Adoration of the Magi.” 

I pass over, however, here the works loaned from the 
leading Italian galleries to speak of a very remarkable 
portrait, which has been claimed for a work of 
Correggio, from the Thyssen Collection at Lugano. 
It had been also given to Greco, but I consider this 
very dubious, and it is fair to say that here Ricci was 


even against Correggio in his work on that master; but 
it is certainly a work of supreme power, of marvellous 
penetration (Fig. II) and worthy of the master himself. 


S.B. 


THE ANCIENT CHAIR IN MAXSTOKE CASTLE 
BY P. C. HOLME 

In the XIVth century castle of Maxstoke in 
Warwickshire there stands a remarkably well-preserved 
oak chair. It claims historic importance, for screwed 
to its back is a small brass plate bearing the inscription, 
“In this chair King Henry VII was crowned on 
Bosworth Field A.D. 1485.” 

The sloping back of the chair frames a panel crudely 
carved in low relief, the arched pattern of which is 
formed by sinking the ground and leaving the face of 
the panel for the design. The panel has warped 
somewhat and its rough reverse clearly shows the marks 
of the adze. 

The upper rail framing the back is also carved in 
low relief, with a double series of semi-circular strap- 
work following the panel motif; its under edge, where 
it meets the panel, has a simple moulding duplicated 
on its reverse, unlike the uprights and bottom stile 
whose edges adjoining the panel are chamfered. 

A comparison between the carving of this upper 
back rail and that of the panel shows, not only a marked 
difference of treatment in the detail, but a more accurate 
curvature of the semi-circles in the case of the former ; 
it would appear, therefore, that this carved rail was a 
later addition to the chair, possibly a repair, and the 
existence of a small groove found only on the inner face 
of the right upright and extending from its top to the 
tenon mortise would facilitate the insertion of such 
an alteration. 

A further point of interest is that the extremities of 
this carved rail terminate with similar segments of 
strap carving in diametrically opposite positions respec- 
tively ; although this is somewhat unusual it does not 
in itself constitute a loss of symmetry, but it is the 
inequality of the segments at each extremity of the rail 
which seems to further support the theory of its 
replacement. 

It will be noticed that the bases of the columns 
supporting the arch in the panel terminate, as it were, 
“in the air,” giving it an unfinished appearance. Since 
end shrinkage of the panel to such an extent can be 
eliminated, it may have been that the panel had, for 
reasons easily imagined, to be pulled up to the newer 
upper rail. 

The arms slope downwards towards the almost 
rectangular seat, which is composed of two boards, 
overlapping its framing, whilst the front legs and arm 
supports are turned with simple ringed balusters. 

It is impossible to verify the origin and history of 
most historical chairs, and all that seems known of this 
particular chair is that it has been for years in the 
possession of the Dilke family, whose ancestor, Thomas 
Kilke, purchased Maxstoke Castle from Sir William 
Compton as far back as 1528. Mr. C. Holland, in his 
book on ‘* Warwickshire,” writes that tradition states 
the chair was brought from an old house at Bosworth 
Field. 

The battle of Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire, and 
only some fifteen miles from Maxstoke, was fought on 
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SIR STEPHEN KILLIK, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON By Reginald G. Eves, A.R.A. 


Among the outstanding portraits of the year at the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition this vivid study 
of the Lord Mayor of London is notable. An accomplished draughtsman, Mr. Eves is never content to 
achieve a mere tour de force of draughtsmanship, but always invests his portraits with those other essential 
values wherein imagination plays so great a part. The conception of the colour scheme in this work demonstrates 
this, for it is not a mere precise copy of a scarlet robe with which many painters would have been satisfied. 














THE CHAIR IN MAXSTOKE CASTLE DESCRIBED 
IN THIS NOTE 
August 22nd, 1485; it resulted in the defeat of 


Richard III by Henry, Earl of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII), after a two hours battle. When Richard, 
who had gone into battle wearing his crown, found his 
followers half-hearted at the desertion of the Stanleys 
to Henry’s side he dashed over the hill against his 
antagonist in person, killed William Brandon, Henry’s 
standard bearer, and threw to the ground Sir John Cheney, 
a man of great strength ; he was eventually surrounded 
and killed and his crown was afterwards found and set 
upon Henry’s head by Thomas, Lord Stanley. It was 
amidst such stirring scenes, therefore, that this chair 
is said to have played its part as a temporary coronation 
chair. 

Although Henry VII was crowned at Westminster 
on October 30th the same year, it can be readily under- 
stood how highly prized the battlefield chair must have 
been, especially when one considers how rare and 
therefore important such articles of furniture were at 
that time. That the chair should have come to 
Maxstoke is not altogether surprising: not only had 
Henry VII honoured the castle with his presence (one 
of the bedrooms there is still named after him), but after 
the battle the castle was given back by the King to his 
supporter Edward, Duke of Buckingham, whose father 
had forfeited it and his life for an attempt to dethrone 
Richard III but two years previously. 

In conclusion, I am indebted to Mrs. Fetherston 
Dilke for her permission to view and photograph this 
interesting chair. 
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PAUL MANSHIP AT THE TATE GALLERY 


The mainspring of Paul Manship’s sculpture is 
decoration. His portrait busts are tame naturalism ; 
his animal sculpture does not aim at naturalism, but 
yet it is very good. His animals are characters, if not 
portraits ; they have a distinctive mark which indicates 
that they have been understood by their interpreter. 
Manship has sought his subjects among the heaviest 
bears and the lightest deer ; he has given them heaviness 
and lightness ; that is, he has been true to nature without 
being realistic. None of his sculpture is realistic, and 
that is why the introduction of large pieces of quartz 
or rock crystal as bases of some of his pieces is not good ; 
does not give the decorative effect intended. It is a 


‘mistake, anyhow, to use something direct from the 


natural realm into the formal artistic. This only applies 
to a few pieces, but there is another defect in the 
base of the large celestial sphere. The prone 
figure is too small, it is weighed down by what it 
is supposed to support ; moreover, it is wrong in motive. 
The sphere itself is a beautiful conception, and it is 
tastefully wrought, and is seen to even better advantage 
in the replica in reduced scale. 

There are some twenty beasts and birds, and all of 
them are simplified in form and static in execution. 
“The North American Black Bear” is _ neither 
complex nor compound, he is a bare statement 
of form and excellent at that. Quiet, too, compact 
and ornamental, the “ Baboon ” is nearest to naturalism 
in the whole of this little sculptural Zoo, he is a fine 
fellow. The “ Stag,” with uplifted right leg, is a good 
specimen, while the group of two “‘ Deer and a Farm” 
is the most impressive of all the works exhibited. It is 
to the good that the Tate Gallery has given a welcome 
to this accomplished American artist. K.P. 





BRONZE GROUP OF DEER 


By Paul Manship 
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SOME MORE FERRARESE SCULPTURES OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY BY RAIMOND VAN MARLE 


Some months ago I had the privilege of publishing 
in Apollo (January, 1935) a first attempt to establish, 
with the aid of some examples, the characteristics of 
a Ferrarese school of sculpture, the existence of which 
has been known to us for many years, chiefly from 
documents, because hardly any productions were forth- 
coming in testimony of the existence of this particular 
school. 

To the two works which I illustrated in a previous 
number, I am glad to be able to add two other examples, 
both of which belong to Cavaliere Asta, in Venice. 
Although this leaves us with but a scanty group I still hope 
that the number of known specimens will before long 
be considerably increased, and that Ferrara will assume 
its proper place among the centres of plastic art, which 
flourished in the XVth century. 

Again, as we might have expected, the hall-mark 
consists in the obvious similarity to what one might call 
the “‘ more than characteristic local style of painting.” 

One of the works I publish here comprises two 
figures—a Madonna and a St. John—which must have 
flanked a representation of Christ on the Cross (Fig. I 
and II). Executed in polychrome wood, they are 
much larger (3 ft. high) and somewhat later than figures 
in the corresponding group in the Lanz collection. 
Though less Gothic they show a very similar inspiration 
and they obviously belong to the same school. It 
would not be a far flight of imagination to suppose that 
the sculptor who made these was a pupil of the artist 
who carved the group in the Lanz collection. 


Fig. II. MADONNA AND CHILD. 
Terracotta of the Ferrarese School. Circa 1480 


Figs. land II. ST. JOHN AND THE MADONNA OF 
A CRUCIFIXION Polychromed wood. Ferrarese School, 


1470-80 


Fig. IV. COSSA. A GROUP OF WOMEN. 
painting in the Schifanoia Palace in Ferrara 
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Around the year 1440, when the older Crucifixion was 
executed, the peculiar fantastic school of painting had 
not yet made its appearance in Ferrara; but between 
1470 and 1480, when the statues belonging to Cavaliere 
Asta were carved, this style of painting had become 
we!! established. The strange morphologic types with 
peculiar, small arabesque-shaped mouths and heavy 
ey lids remind us most of the paintings of Marco 
Zc po, and in particular of his half-length figure of 
th dead Christ in Pesaro. However, also in Tura’s 
wo ks we find similar types. 

(he other piece is a terracotta figure of the Virgin 
w the Child, almost 4ft. in height, which, so 
Ce aliere Asta informed me, originates from Ferrara 
(I III). Moreover, the figure itself bears obvious 
ev. ence of its Ferrarese origin; in fact, the features 
of he Madonna are but a plastic rendering of the 
fer le types which Cossa and his helpers repeatedly 
sh on the walls of the Schifanoia Palace in Ferrara 
(F: IV); in the sculpture, however, there is no trace 
of at vague element of caricature which the painters 
giv to their female figures. Also the podgy Child 
Jes is but a variation of the numerous nude angels 
we nd in the same frescoes. 

he Madonna in terracotta is a remarkable piece 
of \ ork, and is no doubt the production of one of the 
bes! artists who were active in Ferrara around the year 






YRTRAITS BY JAMES GUNN AT MESSRS. 
KNOEDLER’S GALLERIES 

ir. James Gunn’s “‘ Conversation Piece,” a portrait 
group of Messrs. Chesterton, Belloc and Baring, was 
a short time ago the “ picture of the year ” in the Royal 
Academy, where subsequently his portrait of the late 
Frederick Delius likewise sensationally figured. His 
contributions this year were rejected; but I find 
nothing to complain of in any of the pictures on view 
in this exhibition that one might not also criticize in 
the portrait of Delius. Mr. Gunn is an excellent 
draughtsman who knows how to “ imitate nature” to 
perfection. His one difficulty is that his vision is so 
analytical that synthesis escapes him. The difficulty 
is least apparent in the “ Conversation Piece”; it is 
plainly visible in the “ Delius,” where the figure has 
no relation to the background. That is also obvious 
in the genial portrait of Sir Harry Preston, despite the 
fact that the background is in itself admirably painted. 
Moreover, Mr. Gunn has a keen appreciation of textures : 
the shot cream velvet worn by Mrs. Richmond Brown, 
the black velvet of the Countess of Rothes’ dress, and 
Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart’s green tweeds are imitated to 
perfection in their portraits. Even the sternest critics 
would, I think, admit that taken in bits all his works 
are full of excellent qualities of truth, but that their 
relations to one another are not perfect. With an artist 


of such great ability this is surely a defect he could 
remedy. 


PAINTINGS BY ALBERT MARQUET AT MESSRS. 
TOOTH’S GALLERIES 

Marquet is a friend of Matisse and consequently 

one might say also a post-Impressionist. These facts 

have long been familiar even to us in England, but we 

have never had an opportunity of seeing so many 
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examples of his work together. They gain greatly by 
this juxtaposition. It is not so much that his aim 
becomes clearer as that one realizes his achievement. 
Many of his paintings have obvious faults: they are 
sometimes jumpy. The “ Plage des Sables d’Olonne,” 
for example, is a series of horizontal colour hurdles 
which you have to jump from promenade to beach, 
from beach to sea, from the sea to sky. At first one is 
inclined to boggle at his black contour accents which 
make his pictures seem too naively simple. Presently, 
however, one realizes that his apparent simplicity is 
his subtlety. For whilst with Matisse the calligraphy 
of the contour is really two-dimensional and purely 
decorative in intention, Marquet is concerned with the 
third dimension, with aerial perspective, with atmo- 
spheric light. He has, so to speak, pinned down Monet’s 
Impressionism. His best pictures seem to say: We 
know we do not behave like nature, but we can make 
you to think we do. ‘“ Le Havre, Beau Temps ”’ has 
the shimmering light of fine weather, in “ Le Pont 
Neuf, nuit ” the night is almost tangible. “‘ Port d’Alger 
aprés l’Orage”” and “ Havre, la Passerelle ” are abso- 
lutely convincing in their suggestion of atmospheric 
truth just because by some subtlety of linear devices he 
makes the mind fill in what they leave out. 

Clear and light, Marquet’s art is one of the sanest 
and pleasantest results of the post-Impressionists’ revolt 
against the woolliness of Impressionism. 





PAINTINGS BY JOANNA MARY BOYCE (MRS. 
H. T. WELLS) 1831-1861, AT THE TATE GALLERY 


The main impression one gains from this exhibition 
by which the authorities of the Tate Gallery are honour- 
ing the memory of a remarkable woman who died 
seventy-four years ago is that Time was her enemy ; 
time in the dual sense of her premature death and the 
age in which she lived. Born in 1831, she died in 
childbed before her thirtieth year was completed. This 
means that, being an intelligent woman, she lived intel- 
lectually under the spell of Ruskin, Ford Madox Brown, 
Rossetti, the young Millais, and Watts. She was a painter 
by nature, in the sense in which that might be said of 
Watts but not of Rossetti, of the old Millais but not of 
the Pre-Raphaelite. This is clearly shown in this 
exhibition by the portrait called ‘“ Doris, the Mulatto 
Woman,” and also by the Watts-like “ La Veneziana,” 
which latter, however, caused on its appearance “‘ some 
controversy ”—one wonders why. What I presume is 
her most important work, the “ Portrait Group,” 
including her husband, herself, G. P. Boyce and R. 
Clayton, is not on exhibition; even the reproduction 
in the catalogue, however, suggests that there is some ex- 
cellent painting, notably in the treatment of the still life. 
Many of her little landscapes share this charming 
painter-like quality, such as the sunflecked “Shanklin” 
and “‘ Homestead, Moseley Farm.” It is the subject- 
matter in the more important pictures, such as “ Child’s 
Crusade ” and “ Peep-bo” or the little “Do I Like 
Butter,” which most clearly show that the Time or 
rather the times were against her. Even so, however, 
W. M. Rossetti’s description of her as “ the best painter 
that ever handled a brush with a female hand ” almost 
anticipates a fact that was foreshadowed only as a promise 
—or so it seems to me. 
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MURAL 
DECORATION IN 
THE COUNTY 
SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BROMLEY 






DECORATION IN A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 


The illustration which appears above is a repro- 
duction of a panel of six mural decorations in the 
vestibule of the County School for Girls, Bromley. 
These decorations were undertaken as a labour of love 
of her old school by Miss Kathleen Allen, A.R.C.A. 
They are remarkable from several points of view. Their 
subject-matter illustrates the growth of Bromley from a 
tiny broom-gathering and charcoal-burning hamlet to a 
large town. In their treatment the artist has omitted all 
solemnity ; they are gay, humorous and attractive in 
spirit. Aisthetically their general light and cool tone 
completes an architectural ensemble of the light oak 
woodwork. Great interest also attaches to the technique 
employed. The preliminary colours were sprayed 
directly on the walls with marble medium, the spray 
forcing the paint to become part of the wall surface, 
the wall itself having been allowed to dry out well. The 
method evolved by the artist included “ masking ” of 
general shapes and finishing off with a brush. The 
whole decoration was subsequently sprayed with wax, 
thus creating a surface capable of withstanding “ the 
relentless tooth of time.” 

Atsthetically and technically Miss Allen has achieved 
a great success ; it is to be hoped, therefore, that other 
schools will follow the county school’s example, but, 
may One suggest, on a more remunerative foundation. 


PICTURES BY A. J. MUNNINGS, R.A., AT MESSRS. 
FROST & REED’S GALLERY 

There is no living English painter who understands 
horses better than Mr. Munnings, and none who can 
render their appearance, either by modelling or by 
pigments as well. This artist has an uncanny skill in 
producing the illusion of nature without effort and with 
seemingly faultless truth to nature. The penalty he 
has to pay for this great talent is that his work at its best 
has no greater interest than nature herself to the eye. 
For a striking example, “ Their Majesties’ Return 
from Ascot ”’ is about as good a piece of realism as has 
ever been produced by brush and pigment, with, however, 
the result that the interest is dictated by quantities 
rather than qualities. Since there is more in bulk of 
horses and carriage than there is of human form, one sees, 
as it were, the horses and the carriage first and has to 
look for the persons. Since, furthermore, light is no 
respecter of persons, there is no greater interest in 
Royalty here than in their servants. Furthermore, 
the relevance of Ascot is entirely inferential, and that 
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By 
Miss Kathleen Alle 








only by reference to the catalogue. The painting is 
well enough balanced in design, and therefore a maste:- 
piece of realism, but just not simply a masterpiece. in 
point of fact the painting called “‘ Gipsies ” and “ An 
Ascot Postilion,” a rough sketch, are nearer to that 
standard than the other—on their own terms—excelleut 
works. Similarly his sculpture of “ Brown Jack” is a 
masterly piece of realistic modelling—just that. 
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“ THEIR MAJESTIES RETURNING FROM ASCOT” 
By A. J. Munnings, R.A. Reproduced in colour facsimile by 
Frost & Reed, Ltd. 
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TAHITI PICTURES BY SERGE GRES AT THE 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


Monsieur Serge Grés, born in Kieff, has made a 
name for himself as an illustrator in Paris. The fact 
that he went to Tahiti for more than two years, where 
he lived amongst the natives, seems to have led the 
French critics quoted in the catalogue to fear that he 
might become a second Gauguin. The fear is unfounded, 
mainly because Monsieur Grés is first and foremost a 
draughtsman, not a a painter. His way of handling 
paint shows no special affection for it and therefore 
the nearer he can keep to the nature of drawing the better 
his art. It is evident that he has represented the 
psychology of South Sea natives with greater power than 
Gauguin, mainly because he is so much more skilful 
and interested in drawing as distinct from the painter’s 
way of designing in colour. Such almost monochroime 
paintings as “ Fatality,” ‘‘ Wildheart,” “ After,” sad 
many similar ones—the titles alone suffice to indicate 
his outlook—are capital and characteristic expressions 
of his skill. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS BY EVE KIRK 
AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERIES 


Such an exhibition as that of Miss Eve Kirk’s recent 
paintings is a source of special pleasure. Not only 
has this show an attractive unity as a whole, but one 
notices a distinct advance on this artist’s previous 
exhibition. She has a truly remarkable sense of 
rhythm, of satisfying colour arrangement, distinguished 
by subtle use of well-placed contrasting accents. Her 














































ACE OMONIA, ATHENS 


By Eve Kirk 


me! iod of using the palette knife in view of the brush 
compels a type of drawing which excludes both niggling 
detail and at the same time sloppy handling of form. 
Some no doubt will be surprised by the Greek landscape, 
or rather townscape, as presented by her, with ics 
blonde, restrained colour gamut of white, cream, pink 
and brown, under a rather less than azure sky. In 
fact, ““ A Wet Day Aegina” comes almost as a shock to 
one who instinctively thinks of statues when he hears 
the name, but not of umbrellas. There is, nevertheless, 
no reason to doubt Miss Kirk’s absolute truthfulness in 
her interpretation of Greece, which is not Italy ; though 
even Italy is not always the land of deep azure skies of 
popular imagination. Evidently moved by Greece, 
Miss Kirk is equally in love, it seems, with Hastings, 
Brighton and Fitzroy Square. So much so that she 
gives Charlotte Street architecture a feeling of Eliza- 
bethan romanticism, which its classic stiffness and the 
sense of a “ decayed gentry ” hardly merits. There is 
only one painting with which one may reasonably find 
fault, and that is “‘ Thames Bridges, Looking West.” 
Here her sense of rhythm awakened no doubt, and then 
cramped by the rhythm of the actual bridges has 
forsaken her. But this is one out of nineteen. With all 
the rest it is difficult to decide which of them is the 
most desirable. 


INDIAN PAINTINGS ON TRADITIONAL LINES BY 
S. FYZEE-RRAHAMIN AT THE 4OLIAN HALL ART 
GALLERY 
_ The National League has arranged a collective exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Fyzee-Rahamin’s work under the above 
somewhat misleading title. Indian paintings on strictly 
traditional lines were, amongst others, exhibited, not long 
ago, by the India Society at the New Burlington Galleries, 
where some of Mr. Rahamin’s pictures were also shown. 
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The fact is that this artist is remarkable precisely because 
he has succeeded in extracting from Western art such 
elements of draughtsmanship as will not contradict the 
native Eastern vision too violently. This is conspicuous 
generally in his very able portraits, many of them life- 
size. In other paintings he is most convincing when he 
deals with symbolic landscapes, such as “ Symbol of 
Kashmir River,” or “ Bawan Sacred Spring, Kashmir,” 
in which the native Indian—or should one say Perso- 
Indian ?—miniature is enlarged to the scale of a European 
picture and the treatment of colour and the drawing of 
the symbolic figure are sufficiently atmospheric and 
realistic for European eyes without destroying the sense 
of Oriental flatness altogether. That, it seems to me, is 
an outstanding merit and a considerable achievement. 


PAUL KLEE EXHIBITION AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 
As human beings we have two fields of experience, 
the extensive one of our outer world, and the intensive 
one of our inner consciousness. Most of us cultivate 
extensive experience taking the intensive world for 
granted. Paul Klee is amongst those who have reversed 
the process. To him only the inner world seems worthy 
of cultivation, of intensive culture. His distrust of the 
rational faculties is so great that he deliberately reduces 
their expression to a childlike minimum, so that the 
casual spectator might regard his paintings as the work of 
different children, different because their character is 
not always the same. The one normal quality in all his 
work is a creative sense of lovely texture and colour. 
Good colour and interesting texture form as it were the 
Elysian fields which the shades of his thoughts visit, 
leaving linear traces of their vagary. His subjects vary 
from an almost normally childlike representation of a 
“Town on the Reef” to the abnormality of such a 
thing as “ Physiognomic Fish,” from a vision of a 
child’s birthday congratulation to an allegory of “‘ War,” 
which we may rationalize as a comment on war’s childish 
stupidity. Such a picture as ““ The Earth-Devil ” comes 
straight from a medieval German mentality. However, 
Herr Paul Klee is no longer the persona grata he used to 
be in his native country, perhaps because he too clearly 
reveals the emotional irrationality which for the moment 
prevails in the country of Grimm’s Mdhrchen. H.F. 


THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION 

The Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition 
is being held again this year at Grosvenor House 
for three weeks, from September 27th until 
October 18th. It will be on similar lines to the 
one held in 1934, which was such an enormous 
success, but will be much larger, and will in- 
clude the exhibits of many well-known dealers 
who were not represented last year. Every 
piece shown is guaranteed as a genuine antique, 
and will be for sale. 


EDITORIAL NOTE ' 
Mr. T. Leman Hare having resigned his position as 
Editor of “Apollo,” this issue (August, 1935) will be the 
last to appear under his direction. 
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MAILLOL’S LITHOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS AND 
STUDIES FOR GONIN’S EDITION OF “ OVID’S 
L’ART D’AIMER,” AT THE ZWEMMER GALLERY 


Since Maillol is amongst the foremost living artists 
it is not surprising that this exhibition of his 
illustrations for Monsieur Philippe Gonin’s edition of 
Ovid’s “ L’art d’aimer” left as little room for criticism 
as this edition de luxe, which comprises 225 copies, of 
which 100 copies are not for sale, and fifty copies reserved 
for the London agent. The book contains seventeen 
woodcuts and twelve full-page lithographs, whilst the 
exhibition consists of the artist’s studies, and separate 
lithographs and woodcuts from the volume. As one 
expected, the work shows this sculptor’s feeling for 
rhythm and volume expressed by the simplest means. 
There is no room for criticism in esthetical respect ; 
there is some in other respects. In order to avoid even 
the slightest trace of possibly objectionable sensuality 
the artist has confined himself to a series of completely 
innocent nude studies, so that his lithographs can hardly 
be called illustrations, and his woodcuts are simple 
linear decorations of the text in the manner of that 
prototype of all good printing, the Hypnerotomachia. 
Monsieur Maillol, however, has more deliberately 
stressed the wooden base of the line than the wood- 
cutter, whom Aldus Manutius employed nearly 500 
years ago. As nude studies the drawings are excellent— 
as illustrations they are almost irrelevant. 


PHANTOMS : 


THE REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
BY QUENTIN MATSYS (Frontispiece) 


During June and July Messrs. Tomas Harris held 
in their galleries an unusually interesting exhibition cf 
Flemish Primitives. The most remarkable paintings ar: 
two panels from a large composition by Quentin Matsy: , 
which Professor Friedlander believes to have represente i 
the Seven Sorrows of Mary, and to have been painte | 
soon after the great altarpiece in Antwerp. These tw) 
panels depict the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, ani 
the Holy Women at the Tomb. Both display his gre: t 
originality of conception and his deeply religious sens -, 
The large figures in the foreground and the arrangemei t 
of the landscape in parallel planes, almost like stage 
scenery, are very characteristic of his style. The coloir 
scheme is exceptionally rich, as can be seen from tle 
accompanying reproduction of the Rest on the Flig)t 
into Egypt. The Virgin is weeping, and in the bac:- 
ground, just in front of the houses, the Massacre of the 
Innocents is taking place. No doubt this is the cause 
of her tears. In the other panel St. John is gent'y 
guiding the Virgin and two other women in front of a 
high rock, while Mary Magdalene and another women 
approach from the other side of the picture. A beautiful 


view of Jerusalem, from which soldiers are coming, 
occupies the right side of the background. Apparently 
the Holy Women are departing after the Entombment, 
and the soldiers who are arriving are the guard appointed 
to watch the Sepulchre. 


A colour-woodcut by Norbertine von Bresslern-Roth, being the sixth 


publication issued by the Woodcut Society of Kansas City, U.S.A. The edition consists of 
200 copies, exclusively for members of the society, with an introduction by Martin Hardie, 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS -:- 
SILVER -:- 


BY W. G. 


HOUGH the sales held during June, apart from the 
Morgan dispersal, were of somewhat moderate importance, 
prices were well maintained. The few good pictures 
came under the hammer found ready buyers. There was 
parent abatement in the demand for old English silver ; 
the somewhat limited supply of fine furniture and china 
on the whole excellent prices. 

vere was in fact a growing air of confidence among the 
; at the chief auction rooms, while the ever increasing 
ids of the private bidder acted as a grcat stimulus towards 


prices. 
PICTURES 


e sales of pictures held during June were of comparatively 
importance, the highest price realized for a single picture 
£840 given at SOTHEBY’s rooms on June 19th for a portrait 
wwrence of Maria, daughter of Colonel Hugh Baillie, 
by 40 in., which corresponds in subject with one engraved 
H. Phillips in 1842 and exhibited by Colonel Hugh Baillie 
British Institution in 1833. 
is sale, which consisted of pictures from various sources, 
ed a total of £5,423, other lots of interest including 
of four paintings, ““ The Seasons,” 16in. by 214in., by 
rel, £270; “A Poultry Yard,” 34in. by 27in., by 
scoeter, £105; a fine portrait of a lady, 33 in. by 27 in., 
‘rspronck, £310; a portrait of John Smyth, M.P. for 
Tact, 38}in. by 29in., by Pompeo Batoni, £110; two 
ng subjects, the Bristol and Leeds Coaches, 12}in. by 
, by C. Cooper Henderson, £255; a portrait of J. H. 
, 30in. by 25in., by J. Hoppner, £175; a portrait of a 
man, 30 in. by 25 in., by Sir J. Reynolds, £280; “‘ A Coast 
by Moonlight,” 24 in. by 29 in., by A. van der ixcer, £140 ; 
rait of Samuel Pepys, 30in. by 25in., by John Riley, 
a portrait of an officer, said to be Major André, 


by 25in., attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, £180; 
rait of Lady Wray, 50 in. by 40 in., attributed to George 


wey, £270; a Pieta, 114in. by 17}in., by Pinturicchio, 

; a Madonna and Child,” 10} in. by 114in., by D. Bouts, 

and a striking portrait of William Lowndes-Stone, 

by 25 in., by Gainsborough from the collection of Captain 
William Lowndes-Stone,, £240. 


MRS. PARSONS By Cosway. 
(Christie’s, Fune 25th) 


£892 Ios. 


FURNITURE : 


PORCELAIN & POTTERY 


OBJETS D’ART 


MENZIES 


At CHRISTIE’s on June 28th two sales of pictures produced 

a total of £7,385, but in neither dispersal did any item reach 

500: The first sale, which consisted of some sixty old masters, 
the property of Herr Osborn Kling, of Stockholm contained 
few works of any special merit, and the highest price realized 
was £483 given for an interesting painting of a musician and 
his daughter, 284 in. by 20in., by Th. De Keyser. A painting 
“The Buffoon,” 17 in. by 13 in., by the master of the Angerer 
portrait, made £283 I0s.; and £357 Ios. was given for “‘ The 
Wedding Procession,” 27}in. by 48in., a work by Pieter 
Breughel the younger, signed and dated 1630 and sold with Dr. 
Friedlander’s certificate 

In the other sale, which included pictures, the property of 
Lady Vyvyan and Mr. R. H. Turton, M.P., the following call 
for record: ‘“‘ A River Scene,” signed and dated 1640, 13 in. 
by 21in., by J. van Goyen, £189; ‘“ Boats Becalmed off the 
Coast,” 13 in. by 17} in., by W. van de Velde, £136 10s.; Mrs. 
Isabella Wolff, 23 in. by 184in., by Sir T. Lawrence, £315; 
“Fox Hunting: Run to a Finish,” 49in. by 68in., by D. 
Wolstenholme, £157 10s.; portrait of a gentleman, 33 in. by 
26} in., by F. Bol, £294 10s.; portrait of Sir John More, 
16 in. by 12in., by Joos van Cleeve, £189 ; and a portrait of a 
young man, 28 in. by 224in., by Sir Joshua Reynolds, £152 $s. 

At the same rooms on the 14th miscellaneous pictures realizing 
a total of £2,579 included a Van Dyck portrait of a man, 
31 in. by 24$in., £110 5s.; a landscape, 35} in. by 28 in., by 
Lancret, £220 10s.; and a portrait of a young man, 234 in. by 
19in., by Tiepolo, £152 $s. 

SOTHEBY’ S picture sale on June 6th included only two three- 
figure items, one a Watteau School picture, ‘“‘ A Conversation 
in a Park,” 29 in. by 35 in., which made £700; and the other a 
portrait of Rowland Stephenson, 56 in. by 88in., by Reinagle, 
which sold for £270. 

THE PIERPONT MORGAN MINIATURES 


The result of the sale of the famous collection of miniatures 
by British and foreign artists formed by the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan at CHRISTIE’S rooms on June 24th and three following 
days must have been satisfactory to all concerned, the sum 
realized—{70,040—being very much in excess of the most 
sanguine anticipation. 
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LADY TOWNSEND 
£336. 


By Samuel Cooper 
(Christie’s, Fune 25th) 
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PHILLIP II OF SPAIN 


Rock crystal and enamel 
frame. 


By Isaac Oliver. £651 
(Christie’s, Fune 24th) 


The wide publicity given to the sale attracted collectors 
and dealers from all parts of the world, and the healthy competition 
thus aroused had, of course, a very beneficial effect on prices 
generally. 

There were many extravagant estimates in the Press as to 
the amount given for the collection by its late owner, but we are 
in a position to state that this has never been revealed; while 
though the auctioneers had made a detailed valuation of the 
collection, even they could not say what sum it would realize. 

The first day was entirely devoted to early miniatures, which 
included the well-known Armada jewel and Holbein’s portrait 
of Mrs. Pemberton. These two items contributed over £9,000 
to a day’s total of £25,545. 

The Armada jewel, illustrated in colours in our last number, 
was sold first. It had cost its late owner £5,250 at CHRISTIE’S 
in 1902, and many of those present at the sale anticipated an 
increase on this price. It had, however, been rumoured that 
an effort was to be made to secure it for the Nation, and quite 
possibly certain intending bidders refrained from entering the 
contest from patriotic motives. Anyhow, the bidding ceased 
at 2,700 gs., at which sum, it was announced from the rostrum, 
it was bought by the National Art Collections Fund. Later 
in the afternoon a further announcement was made that Lord 
Wakefield had generously consented to find the whole of the 
money. 

The beautiful portrait of Mrs. Pemberton, by Holbein, on 
the other hand, made more than double the price given for it 
by Mr. Morgan. When he acquired it for £2,750 at the C. H. T. 
Hawkin’s sale it was described as “‘ Frances Howard, Duchess 
of Norfolk,” but there was no such Duchess in the time of 
Holbein. It later proved to be a portrait of “‘ Mrs. Margaret 
Pemberton,” daughter of Richard Throgmorton, of Higham 
Park, Northants. The final bid was one of 5,900 gs., at which 
sum it was knocked down to a well-known dealer. 

Efforts were at once made to secure this miniature also for 
the Nation, and two days later it was announced that the pur- 
chaser had generously ceded the portrait at the price he paid 
for it. Lord Bearsted contributed £1,000 of the purchase money 
while of the remaining amount one-half has been paid by the 
National Art Collection Fund and the other half by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum from the fund bequeathed by the late 
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Captain H. B. Murray, with whose collection the miniature 
will ultimately be exhibited in Room 105 of the museum. 

Thus the two chief items in the collection have been secured 
for the nation after more than 20 years’ absence in America, 
and will now be on permanent exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

There were several other miniatures in the catalogue »y 
Holbein or his school, but only three need be recorded. A 
portrait of King Henry VIII, 14 in. diam., set in a turned ivory 
box, made £609; another portrait of the same, slightly small.r, 
went for £241 I0s., as against 95 gs. at the Maginac sale in 189: ; 
while £892 10s. was given for a portrait of Sir Thomas Mo-e, 
2% in. diam., bought at the sale of the collection of John Quicke 
in 1905 for £584. ; 

This miniature was sold after the sale to Sir Felix Cas el 
with a view to its being presented to the Honourable Soci ty 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Sir Thomas More was entered at Lincol..’s 
Inn in 1496, Bencher 1509, Reader 1511 and 1516. 

A number of miniatures, mostly in gouache by Clouet, s: ld 
well, one of Charles de Cossé known as “ Le Beau Coss.,” 
1} in. diam., the original crayon drawing for which is at Chanti.ly, 
making £546; a portrait of Henry II, 8 in. by 4in., going or 
£157 1os.: and one of King Charles IX, 24in. diam. in o ls, 
realising £152 15s. Another portrait in oils of an unknown 
lady, 1} in. by 14 in. sold for £162 15s. 

There were twenty-five miniatures in the catalogue attri- 
buted to Samuel Cooper, the greatest of all English seventeen ‘h- 
century miniaturists, but the majority made prices which indicated 
considerable doubt as to the correctness of the attribution. 

The finest of the series, however, a portrait of James Duke 
of Monmouth, in gouache, 3} in. by 2}in., sold well, making 
£735, as against £70 in 1904. One of “ Lady Townshend,” 
2} in. by 2 in., went for £336, and £357 was given for a portrait 
of Thomas Fairfax, 1 in. by 1}in. This last was bought for 
£152 15s. in 1904. On the other hand a portrait of Sir Thomas 
Rivers, purchased for £241 Ios. in 1901, now failed to arouse 
a higher bid than £31 Ios. 

A number of miniatures by Lawrence Crosse, Nathaniel 
Dixon and Thomas Flatman made fair prices, and then those by 
Lawrence Hilliard and his more famous father, Nicholas, were 
reached. There were only two by the first-named, and of these 
the, chief was one of an unknown gentleman, 2} in. by I}in., a 
signed work, which made £136 Ios 

Of the twenty-one by Nicholas Hilliard the following were 
the most notable: ‘“‘ Mary Queen of Scots,” 2}in. by 1} in., 





PRINCESSE DE CONDE 
£346 10s. 


By N. Hilliard 
(Christie’s, Fune 24th) 















Gi ORGE I POLE SCREEN, worked both sides. £130 
(C. 1785. Sotheby’s, Fune 27th) 


£273 (£861, 1904); “ Mile de Sourdés,” 2}in. by 1}in., 
£168 (£110, 1904) ; portrait of a lady, 12 in. by 1} in., £346 Ios. 
(£640, 1902); “* Lady Hunsdon,” 1} in. wide, £252 (£57 15s., 
1904); Gabrielle d’Estrees,” 2 in. by 1} in., £162 15s.; ‘* Lady 
Arabella Stuart,” 2Zin. by 2}in., £105 (£165, 1904); and 
“ William Lord Burghley,” 14 in. by 1} in., £115 tos. (£28, 1904). 

There were some fifteen examples of the work of John 
Hoskins, uncle of Samuel Cooper, and these sold as well as 
anything in the sale, making between them an aggregate of 
£2,573 tos. The finest lot was a pair of portraits of Charles II 
and Henrietta Maria, 2in. by 1}in., in a gold locket-frame, 
which though selling well at £651, failed to reach the price 
given for it in the Anglesey sale thirty years ago. Other fine 
portraits were: Sir John Maynard, 3 in. by 2}in., £241 Ios. 
(£140, 1904) ; Sir Charles Lucas, 2} in. by 2 in., £273 ; Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, 22 in. by 2 in., £283 10s.; a portrait of a gentle- 
man, I} in. by 1} in., £430 10s. ; and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
£110 5s. (£44 2s., 1904). 

Isaac Oliver was also well represented, the catalogue including 
nineteen by him and eleven by his son Peter. Among those by 
the former must be recorded a portrait of a nobleman said to 
be Philip II of Spain, 1} in. by 14in., which was bought by 
the Stockholm Museum for £651 ; King James I, 2 in. by 14 in., 
£220 10s.; Anne of Denmark, 2}in. by 1}in., £294 (£504, 
1905); Henry Prince of Wales, 2} in. by 2}in., £483; anda 
portrait said to be that of the first Lord Brooke, 14 in. by 14 in., 
£294. On the second day a number of portraits by Jean Petitot were 
included, but only one calls for comment. This was an excep- 
tionally large enamel portrait of Mary, Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox, octagonal, 4} in. by 4}in., after the portrait by 
Van Dyck at Windsor, which was bought for the Stockholm 
Museum for £735. 

Miniatures by a number of very rare artists were a feature 
of the second day, two by Lavinia Teerlinc making over £1,000 
between them. One of these, a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
Ifin. by 1}in., made £567 and the other, a portrait of a lady, 
2} in. by 1} in., sold for £525. John Shute again, who for long 
was regarded more or less as a myth, was represented by a fine 
Portrait of a lady said to be the Infanta of Portugal, 1? in. by 1} in., 
which made the satisfactory price of £399. This last was bought 
with the portrait of the Prince of Wales by Oliver mentioned 
above for £546 in 1905. 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 


The outstanding feature, however, of this section were the 
long series of portraits by Richard Cosway and his great rival, 
George Engleheart. There were no fewer than fifty-six by the 
former and twenty-one by the latter. 

The Cosway miniatures received a mixed reception, but 
nineteen made over £100 apiece and the whole collection, in 
realizing £6,725, must be considered well sold. 

Much was expected of a delightful portrait of Madame du 
Barry, 3 in. by 2 in., painted when she was in London in 1791, 
which, though unfinished, made in 1902 as much as £1,050, 
the highest price ever paid for a Cosway miniature. From an 
opening bid of 100 gs. it failed to realize more than £672. 
A better price was made for a superb portrait of Mrs. Parsons, 
2}in. by 2}in., which, through being kept shut up for years 
in a locket was in a remarkable state of freshness. It made 
£892 10s. Other miniatures by Cosway worthy of record 
include: George IV when Prince of Wales, 2}in. by 2 in., 
£462; Lady Elizabeth Foster, 3 in. by 2 in. (one of the set of 
seventy Cosway miniatures sold for £9,360 at the Joseph Sale 
in 1890), £336; Countess of Eglinton, 34 in. by 2}in., £252; 
portrait of a lady, 34in. by 2}in., £189; Queen Charlotte, 
2in. by 1}in., £157 10s.; George IV, when Prince of Wales, 
1in. by 1in., £178 1tos.; Miss Boswell Preston, 3 in. by 2} in., 
£189; Baroness Willoughby D’Eresby, 3 in. by 24 in., £173 15§s.; 
Comtese Spencer, 3 in. by 2} in., £220 10s.; June, Duchess of 
Gordon, 2}in. by 2}in., £173 15s.; Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, 24 in. by 2in., £157 10s.; Countess of Salisbury, 
24in. by 2}in., £173 15s.; Countess of Abingdon, 2} in. by 
2in., £157 10s.; and Viscountess Duncannon, 3 in. by 24 in., 
£147. The portraits by Engleheart included some of his best work, 
and the prices realized were good on the whole. There was a 
decline, however, in the value of a pair of portraits of the Misses 
Berry, friends of Horace Walpole, each 2} in. by 2in., which 
cost 405 gs. in 1896. Now the portrait of Agnes made £157 Ios. 
and that of Mary went for £126. Preceding this pair was a fine 
portrait of a lady, 2} in. by 11 in., which sold well at £367 Ios. 
Other miniatures by this artist included Countess of Erne, 
3in. by 2}in., £147; Admiral Lord Rodney, 2} in. by 2 in., 
£110 §s.; and another portrait of a lady, 2} in. by 2in., £126. 





HENRI II A St. Porchaire Hanap, 74” high £1,522 10s. 
(Christie’s, Fune 28th) 
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A particularly good price was realized for a portrait of a lady 
2} in. by 1Zin., by J. C. D. Engleheart, the final bid being one 
of £336. 

The day’s sale concluded with a long series of miniatures by 
Ozias Humphry,. most of them being copies made for the third 
Duke of Dorset from family pictures at that time at Knole. 
They received, however, a moderate reception, all except three 
going for under £50. The highest price was £147 given for a 
portrait of Lady Bellingham, 3} in. by 3 in. 

The third day’s sale opened with a number of miniatures by 
Andrew Plimer and a few by his brother Nathaniel. A good 
general average price was made for these portraits by Cosway’s 
remarkable pupil, though some failed to make their previous 
auction valuation. A set of four portraits of Lady Northwick 
and her three daughters, for instance, bought in 1900 for 2,900 gs., 
now, sold separately, failed to produce more than £1,160. The 
portrait of Lady Northwick, 3in. by 2}in., made the highest 
price, going for £420, while the others sold as follows: Anne, 
3in. by 2$in., £294; Harriet, 3in. by 2$in., £294; and 
Elizabeth, 3in. by 2$in., £315. Another portrait of Lady 
Northwick realised £257 15s. Other Plimer prices include : Miss 
Elizabeth Cooke, 3} in. by 3 in., £168 ; Portrait of Two Sisters, 
3} in. by 3in., £199 10s.; Miss Arthur Free, 34 in. by 23 in., 
£162 15s., and Mrs. Hannay, 34 in. by 2}in., £178 tos. Of a 
number by that attractive painter, Samuel Shelley, the chief was 
a characteristic portrait of a lady and her two children, oval, 
3} in. by 44 in., which made £168. 

To many John Smart is considered an infinitely superior 
painter to either Cosway or Engleheart, and this was confirmed 
by the very excellent prices his miniatures realized. There 
were only six, but these made an aggregate of £1,800, or an average 
of £300 each. The best were two fine portraits of Sir Charles 
Oakeley and his wife, bought for 350 gs. in 1899. Now the 
portrait of Sir Charles made £609, and that of Lady Oakeley 
£567. Of three portraits of unnamed ladies the chief made £231. 

Miniatures by foreign artists from 1700 onwards occupied the 
latter part of the third and the whole of the fourth day, and sold 
throughout for excellent prices. This was partly due to the 
presence of many French dealers, who took a keen part in the 
bidding throughout. 

Blarenberghe was represented by a number of his characteristic 
subject miniatures, six of them making a total of £685, the chief 
being a circular miniature, 7 in. diam., A Game of Bowls, which 
sold for £168. A portrait of the Comte d’Artois by F. H. 
Drouais, made £141 15§s., and then a long series by Francois or 
Tony Dumont was reached. Both these artists signed with their 
surname only, so that it is difficult, if not impossible, to assign 
any miniature to one particular man. Three passed the £100 
mark, Marie Antoinette, 44 in. by 34in., making £131 I5s.; 
Mme St. Huberty, 34 in. diam., £136 10s., and a portrait of a 
gentleman, 2}in. diam., £105. 

There was keen bidding for a delightful series by Jean Honore 
Fragonard, ten out of the thirteen making three figures. A 
Swiss dealer paid £346 Ios. for a portrait of a girl, 2! in. by 24 in. ; 
another portrait of a girl, 2}in. by 2}in., made £178 Ios. ; 
a portrait of the artist’s son, 6in. by 4} in., fell at £189; anda 
portrait of a boy, 23 in. by 23 in., realized £157 10s. 

A portrait of Madame Rousbaek, 6in. by 4}in., by the 
German-born F. H. Fuger, known as the Cosway of Vienna, 
made £120 15s.; Baroness Dachenhausen, 63 in. by 5} in., by 
Augustin Garneray, sold for £141 15s.,and two portraits by Greuze, 
a boy, 3 in. by 2} in., and Anna Greuze, 2 in., circular, realized 
£157 Ios. and £189 respectively. 

Of a number by the Swede, Peter Adolph Hall, who, despite 
his birth, is reckoned as of the French school, the only ones 
worthy of record were a portrait of a lady, 3}in. by 3} in., 
£131 15s.; another 2} in. by 2) in., £131 15s.; and Madame 
Favart, 2} in. by 24 in., £220 10s. 

The feature of the concluding day was the fine collection of 
portraits by Augustin and his great rival, Isabey; but before 
these are considered, mention must be made of a fine portrait 
of the unhappy Constance Mayer by her friend Pierre Paul 
Prud’hon, 2} in. by 1}in., which sold well at £787 10s.; one 
of Madame Vestier, 8} in. by 63 in., by Antoine Vestier, which 
made {210 and a portrait of Emperor Nicholas I of Russia, 
5t in. by 4 in., by Jean Violier, for which £304 10s. was given. 

Four of the Isabey miniatures call for notice, these being 
the Princess de la Tremolle, 9}in. by 12}in., £241 I0s.; 
Marquis de Gramont, §} in. by 3} in., £152 15s.; Mlle Levert, 
stin. by 4in., £110 §s.; and a large portrait of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, 94 in. by 72 in., £420. 


Of the miniatures by Augustin, 111 were bought by Mr 
Morgan en bloc in 1906 from M. de Coincy, representative of th 
heirs of the artist. Prior to the sale of these, however, a portrai: 
of Madame de Boufflers, 3} in. circle, sold for £567; one of the 
Princessé Lichnowski, 3in. by 2}in., for £199 10s.; and 4 
portrait of a lady, 3} in. circle, £315. 

Among the de Coincy section must be recorded the following : 
Queen Caroline, 5 in. by 4in., £175 5s.; Napoleon I, s}i:. 
by 44in.; Mons Germain du Cruet, 2} in. circle, £262 Ios ; 
and the eight children of Madame de Coincy, 2in. by 3ir , 
£1131 ISs. 

The catalogve of this sale should prove a new referen 
book for collectors of miniatures, the prices representing 
fresh standard for the work of some 200 British and forei 
artists. 

ENGRAVINGS 


The chief dispersal of engravings held during June was tt 
of the well-known collection formed by the late Mr. J. ’. 
Heseltine, which occupied SoTHEBY’s rooms for three day 5. 
The collection was, however, more interesting than valuab > 
and the amount realized, £3,400, must be considered satisfacto: , 

It was a sale which offered numerous opportunities to t 
collector of moderate means, many of the lots going for 
or even less. On the first two days, in fact, no lot reached thr 
figures, the highest price being £75 given for a print by Forai1 
‘**L’Imploration devant la Grotte, Lourdes,” on Japan paper. 
The same sum was given for a Liber Studiorum plate, “ Glauc. 
and Scylla,” an engraver’s proof from the James Reiss Collectic 

Engravings by Durer and Rembrandt added to the importan 
of the third day, the total realized equalling that of the first t 
days together. 

Of the Durer items the chief was an impression of “‘ Ada 
and Eve,” which made £240; while of the Rembrandt etching 
the most important were ‘“‘ Ecce Homo,” which made £310; 
and a fourth state of “‘ The Three Crosses,” for which £220 
was given. 

Mention, too, should be made of a scratched letter proof 
of F. Haward’s mezzotint of Master Bunbury after Reynolds, 
wh'ch sold for £73. 

On June 17th and 18th, at the same rooms, a collection of 
naval engravings totalled £1,652. Only one lot, however, 
reached as much as £30, this sum being given for an aquatint 
in colours of the “ Shannon” and “ Chesapeake,” by Jeakes 
after T. Whitcombe. 

A few items call for record in a sale held by SOTHEBY’s on 
June 25th and 26th, when a total of £2,408 was realized. These 
include ‘“ Saturday Morning,” “ Saturday Evening,” and 
** Sunday Morning,” a set of three colour prints by Burke and 
Nutter after W. R. Bigg, £105 ; and Lady Hamilton as Nature, 
by H. Meyer after Romney, second state, before the name of 
the personage, £80. 


FURNITURE AND ART OBJECTS 


There was comparatively little of first importance in the 
sales of furniture and objects of art held during June, and prices 
consequently were on the moderate side. 

On June 4th and 5th CHRIsTIE’s held a two days’ sale of 
English and French furniture and objects of art from various 
sources, a total of £6,454 being realized. 

The outstanding lot in the sale was a Queen Anne walnut 
cabinet with twelve drawers, and a pilaster-bordered cupboard 
in the upper part, supported on bracket feet, 69 in. high, which 
realized £493 I0s. 

Other English pieces included a Chippendale mahogany 
bookcase, 8 ft. high, 7 ft. 9in. wide, which made £157 Ios.; 
a George I walnut settee supported on cabriole legs with claw 
and ball feet, 54in. wide, which sold for £120 15s.; while 
among the French furniture was a Louis XV marqueterie 
commode, 50 in. wide, stamped P. Roussel, for which £210 
was given. 

SoTHEBY’s held an interesting sale of furniture and 
miscellaneous art objects on June 27th, when a total of just und 
£5,000 was realized. 

Among the furniture must be recorded a George I needle 
work pole screen, circa 1785, on a mahogany vase-shaped :« 
baluster support, the oblong banner worked on both sides 
“petit point.” Screens with the banner so worked are r 
and it was, therefore, not surprising that the piece realized 
much as £130. 
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Some good prices were made for some Chinese jades and 
hardstones, mainly from the collection of Mr. J. Smiley.. The 
following were the chief prices realized: A ‘“‘ mutton fat ” jade 
bowl, decorated with bats and jui motifs, 6} in. diameter, £115 ; 
a double crystal vase of flattened baluster form, carved in high 
relief with figures of the twin genii of Harmony, 12 in., £100; 
a “‘ mutton fat” jade vase and cover of baluster form, 8} in., 
£:08; a pair of green jade bowls of shallow form, with the 
feurteen character mark of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, 9} in., 
£15; and a superb emerald green jade table screen carved 
w th figures of the Immortals in the Rocky Isles of the Blest, 
8 n. high, 64 in. wide, an unusually large piece, £810. 


Finally, among the carpets and tapestries, must be mentioned 
ai English tapestry woven with fabulous animals and birds, 
X /Ith century, 7 ft. 1oin. by 11 ft. 2in., £230; an English 
R naissance verdure tapestry woven with a design for ironwork, 
1. ft. 9 in. wide by 11 ft. high, £180; and a set of three XVIIth- 
ce itury Brussels tapestry panels illustrating the History of the 
E .perors Vespasian and Titus, £170. 


The excellent prices realized for old English oak furniture 
w. 5 one of the features of a sale held at CHRISTIE’S on June 28th, 
w en a total of £18,057 was made. An Elizabethan oak arm 
cl cir, the back inlaid in ebony and boxwood, sold for £189; 
a ames I oak buffet, the frieze inlaid in light coloured woods, 
3... 7in. wide, £199 I0s.; another buffet of the time of 
E) zabeth, 4 ft. wide, fitted with a cupboard and drawer in the 
ce tral frieze, £346 10s.; and a James I oak credence table, 
36 n. wide, the flap top supported on turned column legs united 
by an open shelf, £178 10s. A good price, too, was paid for a 
sei of six James II walnut arm chairs, the backs carved with 
th: tles surmounted by crowned heads, and with moulded scroll 
legs. The set realized £504. 


Earlier in the sale a number of Limoges enamels, the property 
of irs. Walter Burns, were offered, and met with rather a better 
reception, though the demand for such pieces is now very small 
in comparison to what it was twenty or thirty years ago. The 
following are the chief prices: A set of four plates, by Jean 
Courtois, 7? in. diameter, circa 1560-70, enamelled with scenes 
from the Life of Joseph, £504; a plaque from the Monvaerni 
atelier, 9}in. by 9in., XVth century, enamelled with The 
Entombment, £500; an early XVIth-century plaque, 12} in. 
by 92 in., enamelled with The Crucifixion, £317; a champlévé 
enamel chasse, 6 in. wide, French (Limoges), first half of XIIth 
century, £966; and a pair of oval plaques, by Jean de Court, 
11i in. by 9 in., second half of the XVIth century, £194 5s. 


OLD SILVER 


On the last two days in May Messrs. DOWELL, the Edinburgh 
auctioneers, sold at their rooms in George Street, the major 
portion of the collection of antique silver formed by the late 
Marquess of Breadalbane. Some good prices were made for 
some of the Scottish silver, and on the whole prices maintained 
a fair average level. A small mug with applied strap work, 
Inverness, 1680, I oz. 10 dwt., made as much as 380s. an ounce ; 
while among a collection of old Highland quaichs must be 
mentioned one with double handles, engraved with Tudor roses 
and tulips, Edinburgh, 1713, 100z. 5 dwt., 540s. an ounce, 
£276 15s.; and another by William Clark, Glasgow, 1709, 
140z. 15 dwt., 350s. am ounce, £258 2s. 6d. Several others 
made sums ranging from 95s. to 220s. an ounce. 


Other important items include a Commonwealth chalice, 
London, 1656, 170z. 5 dwt., 180s. an ounce, £155 58.3 a 
Charles II flat-lidded tankard, 1671, 16} 0z., 205s. an ounce, 
£166 11s. 3d.; a Charles I cocoa-nut cup, Norwich, 1641, 
£120 15s.; a Charles II tankard, 1683, 37 0z., 170s. an ounce, 
£314 10s.; a gilt font cup of Tudor design, London, 1662, 
22 0Z., 230s. an ounce, £253; a William III tankard, by Joseph 
Ward, 1701, 39 oz. 5 dwt., 144s. an ounce, £282 12s.; a Queen 
Anne stemmed paten, Edinburgh, 1708, 210z. 5 dwt., 130s. 
an ounce, £138 2s. 6d.; and a Queen Anne monteith, 14 in., 
by John Jackson, 1700, 94 0z., 90s. an ounce, £423. 


There were two important sales of old silver during June, 
and the keen bidding throughout showed pretty clearly that there 
is still a good market for pieces of good quality and of the right 
period. At CHRISTIE’s on June 3rd, silver, largely the property 
of Sir John Noble, a Scottish collector, made a total of £11,203 ; 
while at SOTHEBY’S rooms on the 20th, London, Provincial and 
Irish silver made as much as £7,126. 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 
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The Noble Collection was of an exceptionally attractive 
character, including pieces ranging in date from the time of 
James I up to the death of George II, and produced £8,545 of 
the day’s total. 


The two chief lots were a pair of James I silver-gilt grace cups 
and a silver-gilt steeple cup and cover of the same period. The 
two grace cups, 7 in. high, 1619, which weighed 10 oz. 12 dwt., 
made £874 I0s. at 1,650s. an ounce; and the steeple cup and 
cover, I2}in. high, 1623, by F. Terry, 9 oz. 10 dwt., realized 
£736 §s. at 1,550s. anounce. A single James I grace cup, 6} in., 
1613, 40z. 18 dwt., made £134 I5s. at 550s. anounce; anda 
Charles I font-shaped cup, 4} in., 1637, sold for £248 17s. at 
630s. an ounce. 


Notable among the Charles II pieces were a plain cylindrical 
mug, 3 in. high, 1681, 6 oz. 2 dwt., £116 I5s. at 350s. an ounce ; 
a tankard and cover, 6 in., 1669, 25 0z. 15 dwt., 205s. an ounce, 
£263 8s. 9d.; another tankard, 8} in., 1684, by John Sutton, 
45 0z. 7 dwt., 92s. an ounce, £208 12s. 2d.; a pair of oblong 
tea caddies, 1682, 22 oz. 3 dwt., 90s. an ounce, £99 13s. 6d; a 
mug of globular form, 4 in., 1682, 7 oz. 15 dwt., 130s. an ounce, 
£50 7s. 6d.; a plain circular cupping bowl by Marmaduke 
Best, York, 1681, 5 oz. 6 dwt., 180s. an ounce, £47 I4s.; a 
small plain mug, 2} in. high, 1675, 3 oz. 13 dwt., 150s. an ounce, 
£27 7s. 6d.; and a plain wine cup on circular foot, 6 in. high, 
1664, 7 0Z. 17 dwt., 220s. an ounce, £86 7s. 


Three James II items also sold well, a plain circular dish, 
10 in. diameter, by Ralph Leeke, 1688, 18 0z. 10 dwt., making 
£152 12s. 6d. at 165s. an ounce; a two-handled porringer 
chased in the Chinese taste, 3} in. high, by Eli Bilton, Newcastle, 
circa 1685, 60z., 150s. an ounce, £45; and another porringer 
similarly engraved, by Marmaduke Best, York, 1685, 6 0z. 5 dwt., 
155s. an ounce, £48 8s. 9d. 


The William and Mary and William III silver also sold 
remarkably well, and included a silver-gilt helmet-shaped ewer 
with basin, engraved with the Montrose arms, by Daniel Garnier, 
1697, 42 0z. 9 dwt., 290s. an ounce, £615 10s. 6d.; a plain 
circular cupping bowl, by F. Batty, Newcastle, 1700, 6 oz. 
13 dwt., 120s. an ounce, £39 18s.; a pair of plain circular 
trencher saltsellars, 2in. high, 1691, 20z. 18 dwt., 170s. an 
ounce, £24 13s.; a circular two-handled bowl and cover, § in. 
diameter, by Robert Cooper, 1700, 13 0z. § dwt., 190s. an ounce, 
£125 17s. 6d. ; a small plain oval tray, Dublin, 1696, 3 oz. 7 dwt., 
140s. an ounce, £23 9s.; a tankard and cover, York, 1694, 
18 oz. 8 dwt., 115s. an ounce, £108 16s.; a mug with globular 
body and scroll handle, 1690, 3 0z. 17 dwt., 140s. an ounce, 
£26 19s.; and a two-handled bowl and cover chased in the 
Chinese taste, 5 in. diameter, 1694, 10 oz. 6 dwt., 260s. an ounce, 
£133 18s. 


Good prices, too, were made for the Queen Anne items. 
Amongst the more important being a plain pear-shaped teapot 
with stand and lamp, by William Bainbridge, 1709, 22 0z., 
285s. an ounce, £313 10s.; a compressed pear-shape tea kettle, 
stand and lamp, by Joseph Ward, 1713, 68 oz., 225s. an ounce, 
£765 ; a pear-shaped castor decorated with cut card work, 8} in. 
high, by John Chartres, 1705, 13 oz. 8 dwt., I50s. an ounce, 
£100 tos. ; and a plain circular cupping bowl, by James Kirkup, 
Newcastle, 1705, § 0z. 17 dwt., 110s. an ounce, £32 3s. 6d. 


Of the numerous George I pieces the following must be 
recorded: A plain octagonal cream jug, by Robert Luke, 
Glasgow, 1725, 6 0z. 18 dwt., 180s. an ounce, £62 2s.; a plain 
cylindrical dredger 1716, 1 oz. 16 dwt., 250s. an ounce, £22 Ios. ; 
a plain pear-shaped hot milk jug and cover, Edinburgh, 1718, 
13 oz. 18 dwt., 220s. an ounce, £184; a plain oviform hot milk 
jug of octagonal outline, by Jacob Margas, 1718, 9 0z., 255s. 
an ounce, {114 15s.; a silver-gilt small oval spoon tray, by 
Frances Singleton, 1718, 2 oz. 3 dwt.; 120s. an ounce, £12 18s. ; 
a plain circular bowl with ‘moulded rim, 1oin. diameter, by 
William Gamble, 1717, 19 oz. 4 dwt., 160s. an ounce, £153 I2s. ; 
and a George II circular sugar bowl and cover, by Edward 
Cornock, 1731, 8 oz. 15 dwt., 90s. an ounce, £39 7s. 6d. 


In the same sale three George I octagonal pear-shaped castors, 
by Charles Adam, 1719, 22 0z. 13 dwt., the property of Lady 
Newborough, made £127 8s. 2d. at 150s. an ounce, and a silver- 
gilt cup and cover, possibly German, late X Vth century, presented 
to Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor of London in 1679, and 
sold by Sir Harold Clayton, went to a Berlin dealer for £1,300. 


Other Silver sales will be recorded in our next number. 


HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 





Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send 
full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST TH! 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo. 





B.19. MESSRS. FRENCH & COMPANY, INC., NEW 
YORK. ARMS ON SILVER GILT SWEETMEAT DISH, 
1786-7. Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4: Sable, a lion passant 
argent, on a chief of the second three crosses crosslet of the field, 
Long; 2 and 3: Azure, a lion passant or between three fleurs- 
de-lys argent, North; impaling: Sable, a lion passant argent, 
on a chief of the second three crosses crosslet of the field, Long ; 
Crest : Out of a ducal coronet a lion’s head argent guttée de sang. 
Engraved for Charles Long of Hurt’s Hall, co. Suffolk (son of 
Charles Long of Hurt’s Hall by Mary his wife, daughter and 
heir of Dudley North of Glemham Hall, co. Suffolk), born 1748-9 ; 
married his cousin Jane, 2nd daughter of Beeston Long of Car- 
shalton Park, co. Surrey. 


B.20. MR. J. R. COOKSON. ARMS ON SILVER SUGAR 
CASTER, 1711. Arms: Per pale or and azure a fesse argent, 
over all a bend gules. Crest: In front of a tree a griffin statant, 
pierced through the neck with a sword point upwards. 





These Arms may be intended for those of the family of Borough, 
though they are not quite in accordance therewith. In any case 
the engraved heraldry is probably wrong, as it will be noted that 
it shows metal on metal and colour on colour, which is contrary 
to the principles of correct English heraldry, except in a few 
particular cases. 


B.21. MR. W. OGDEN. ARMS ON CHARLES II POR- 
RINGER AND COVER, 1682. Arms: Argent, on a chevron 
azure between three pelicans vulning themselves proper as many 
cinquefoils or. 


These Arms are those of the family of Cranmer, co. Kent. 
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B.22. MR. REGINALD DAVIS. 1. ARMS ON EMBOSSE) 
SILVER SUGAR BASIN, LONDON, 1670. Arms: Ermin:, 
on a cross flory sable a leopard’s face or, in chief a label fcr 
difference. Crest: A lion couchant sable, holding in the dext:r 
paw a cross flory or. 


This was probably the property of Anthony Dickins, only son 
William Dickins of Cherington, co. Warwick. The engraving 
beneath of Isabella Dickins is of a much later date. 


2. CREST ON SMALL SUGAR BOWL, LONDON, 171\. 
Crest : Out of a ducal coronet or a leopard’s face sable. Motto : 
Dum spiro spero. 


This is probably intended for the Crest and Motto of the family 
of Lee of Wincham, co. Chester. 


B23. MR.W.DKUMMOND POPLEY. ARMS ON SILVER 
TRAY, 1797. Armis : Argent, two chevronels sable between three 
roses gules barbed vert, seeded or, Wickham; with a shield 
accollé quarterly, 1 and 4: On a chief indented azure three 
bezants, Lathom; 2 and 3: Azure two chevronels or, Latham. 


These are the Arms of Wickham, impaling Lathom, quartering 
Latham. 


B. 24. MESSRS. MUIRHEAD MOFFAT & CO., GLASGOW. 
ARMS ON SILVER SALVER, LONDON, 1783. Arms: 
Gules, three boars’ heads erased argent between a lance issuing 
out of the dexter base and a Lochaber axe issuing out of the 
sinister both erect in pale of the second. Crest: A lance proper 
issuing out of the torce. Motto: Fortiter et recte. 


These are the Arms of the family of Rankin of Orchardhead, 
Scotland, and also of Ranking of Berwick, co. Northumberland, 
as borne by the Rev. George Ranking, LL.B., Rector of St. 
Pancras, Chichester, co. Sussex, about 1820. 


B.25. _MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. ARMS ON 
ENTREE DISH. Arms: Dexter in chief, azure three estoiles 
argent, Murray; in base, gules, three piles issuing out of the 
sinister side argent, on a chief of the last a crescent argent between 
two ermine spots, Henderson; impaling: quarterly 1 and 4: 
Ermine ; 2 and 3: Paly of six argent and sable, Coats ; Crest: 
A hand proper holding an estoile azure, surmounted by a crescent 
vert, Henderson. 


Probably made for a gentleman of the name of Murray-Henderson, 
who married a Miss Coats. 


B.26. MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S. ARMS ON _ LARGE 
SILVER SALVER, circa 1750. Arms of the Society of Merchant 
Adventurers of Bristol accollé with those of Penny impaling an 
unknown shield. 


It is regretted that no reference can be found to anyone of the 
name of Penny who performed any great service which would 
have entitled him to so important a presentation as the salver in 
question from the Bristol Merchant Adventurers. 


The Arms of Penny on the shield were granted by Thomas. 
Cook, Clarenceux, -to “‘ Thomas Penne or Penny of London, 
Esquire and Doctor of Phissick,” 4 July 1574; he married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Lucas of Essex, Knight, but 
it cannot be found that he actually had any descendants. The 
issue of his brother Brian Penny settled at Peterborough, ©o. 
Northampton, and were still there about the middle of the 
XVIIth century. 
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OWEN EVAN-THOMAS LTD. 


Cabl 


20, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.| 


: OVANTIQUA, LONDON Telephone : REGENT 7617 





\ Chippendale 


Dimensions : 


Mahogany Breakfront Cabinet, in original condition throughout including the 
brass handles, circa 1750 


Height over all, 8 ft. 8ins.; width, 8 ft. 4ins.; back to front, 1 ft, 8 ins. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874 ~aae 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 





INTERIOR OF A BARN 


Oil Painting by E. Verboeckhoven 





Painted on panel size 11?ins. x 15] ins. 


On the back of the panel is a guarantee of authenticity signed 
by the artist. 


A fine example of the work of this well known animal painter 
whose pictures hang in Public Galleries all over the world. 


12, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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ONLY ADDRESS: 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 113, New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 & 6262 


—_—_——_—..., 
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RARE ENGLISH AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER 


MINIATURES 
ANTIQUE JEWELS 
FINE SNUFF BOXES 


+ 








A rare Queen Anne Octagonal Teapo 
probably by John Newton, 1713. 


Engraved with the monogram of Elizabet. 
Chamberlain of Yorks. 


A SPECIMEN FROM MY COLLECTIO \ 
OF QUEEN ANNE SILVER. 


+ 


A selection from the above may be seen 
at my 


STAND NO. 98 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 






























































The “LOMBARDI” Chintz 


Made on the following grounds: Coral, Blue, 
Green, Yellow and White. 50 ins. wide. 





W. H. HAYNES Lt». 


The ‘‘CHINTZ” Shop 


24, 25 & 26 SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 
Telephone: PADDINGTON 8278 (2 lines). 














ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN, Etc. 


AND MODERN JAPANESE CURIOS 


DIRECT FROM THE FAR EAST 


SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION 
at the 
LONDON COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
MINCING LANE, E.C.3 
TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, ist & 2nd OCTOBER, 1935 
COMMENCING AT 1 p.m. EACH DAY 
All Goods in the Catalogus are sold DUTY PAID. 





ANTIQUE CHINESE PORCELAIN and POTTERY, etc., 
of all periods: BLUE and WHITE, FAMILLE ROSE, 
TURQUOISE, CELADON, BLANC DE CHINE, etc.; 
JARS, BOWLS, PLATES, FIGURES, etc.; OLD and 
MODERN JADE and other HARDSTONE CARVINGS; 
OLD IVORY CARVINGS, etc.; JADE, etc.; FLOWERED 
TREES ; CLOISONNE; TURQUOISE BEADS, BASKET 
WARE, etc. 


New Shipments of JAPANESE WARE, consisting of FINE 
IVORY CARVINGS ; WALRUS CARVINGS ; SATSUMA; 
AGATE, CRYSTAL, ROSE QUARTZ and AMETHYST 
CARVINGS; BRONZES; LACQUER SCREENS; 
ELECTRIC LAMPSTANDS and SHADES ; CULTURED 
PEARL NECKLACES, etc., etc. 
The larger portion of the Catalogue to ‘a sold entirely WiTHOUT RESE~ VE. 
he above will be oa, view at the P.L.A. Warehouse, NEW STRE T, 
BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 (op a Liverpool Street Station), on and « te 
THURSDAY, 26th SEPTE MBER, from 8a.m. till 5 p.m. daily. 
(Saturday 8 a.m. till 12 noon). 


Catalogues (ready about 25th September) may be obtained from the Broker: :— 


EASTWOOD & HOLT 
MARLON HOUSE, MARK LANE, E.C. 3 
Telephone: Royal 3641/5. Telegrams: ‘“‘ WHANGHEE, LONDC |.” 
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One of an exceptionally fine pair of Chippendale Commodes with their original gilt ormolu mounts 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE OUR STAND No. 18 AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


LONDON ayy NEW YORK 


26, KING STREET, 6, WEST FIFTY-SIX 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 STREET 


OUR “ ANTIQUAX ”—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 
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Telegraphic Address: 
black, London 


Da 


: 
ENGLISH AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND OLD 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


+ 


An early 16th Century Metal 
Gilt Ciborium. Height r8ins. 
Width across base rrins. 
A mid-16th Century Silver 
Gilt Ciborium on metal base. 
Height 18ins. Width across 
base 8ins. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH.—Sing 
pieces or Collections of Silver, Gold Boxes, Miniature 
elec. Distane no object 


BLACK & DAVIDSON — 


33, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W.1 Whiteball 3851 
And at 15, WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Set of four Sauce Tureens and Soup Tureen all 

George Ill, London 1808, by William Burwash. 

Offered at the ridiculously Icw price of ten 
shillings per oz. for immediate cash sale. 


% 
RALPH HYMAN 


63 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.|! 


; Opposite the British Museum 
» 
»» 


Telephone: HOLborn 1548. Cables: “ Anteksilva, London.” 
Telegrams: “ Anteksilva, Westcent, London.” 























HYAM & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1901. Telephone : KENSINGTON 3370 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, 
STAND 61 


158, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.V 3 


Derby Linnet—Circa 1760. Pair Dresden 
Birds—Circa 1745 
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By Royal Appointments to 
The King and The Queen 





HARMAN G&G LAMBERT 


(HARMAN & Co., Ltd.) 


Erperts in Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate 





Amongst our Stock of Silver Tankards, the above stands out. It was made in 
London in the reign of Charles II, A.D. 1681, the maker being John Sutton, 
and his mark is shown by the “‘I”’ intersecting an ‘‘S”’ in an*oval beaded shield. 


177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 0137 


W.1 
CABLES: HARLAMSILV, WESDO, LONDON 
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RICE & CHRISTY, LTD. 


FINE 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES AND 
NEEDLEWORK 


93 WIGMORE ST. 


Telephone - - Welbeck 7059 




















CECIL PARTRIDGE 


Est. 1871 


WORKS OF ART 


a Se See Se oo 


Chinese Chippendale Mahogany Arm Chair, with carved 
arms and carved and pierced legs and brackets. 


LONDON - 39, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1 


Telephone: Whitehall 3841 Telegrams: “ Cepartique,” Piccy, London 
Cablegram: “ Cepartique ” 














JAMES OAKES 


59/60, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


“ — 
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Pair Geo. Il Salvers, 1749; Geo. Il Tankard, 1750; 
Paris Wine Taster, 1740; Geo. Il Creamer, 1759; 
Geo. Ill Mustard, 1790; Geo. Ill 3-piece Tea Set, 1814 


PP 


ALWAYS A FEW CHOICE PIECES OF ANTIQUE SILV % 
AND, OF COURSE, THE FINEST COLLECTION OF EAR. 
ENGLISH CLOCKS TO BE SEEN IN THE CITY 
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ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR. STAND 92 




















Pair of 18th Century Chinese Cloisonne Elephants very finely modelled and rich colouring. Height 9 in., width 9 in. 


H. BLAIRMAN & SONS, 28, NEW BOND STREET, W.1) 


Also at HARROGATE and LLANDUDNO 














J. LEGER & SON 








Legerian, London Regent 2679 Established 1892 || 


13 OLD BOND ST. 
LONDON, W.1 














ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
SEPT. 27——-OCT. 18 


STAND 102 
NI | ARDIZZOPE 


enat elled vith four « slawe ddseaes ns eae enix, etc., in Exhibition of 
id g Chia Ching perio d'A.D. 1522-1566. 


Height 15 ns GENRE 
BLUETT & SONS PAINTINCS 


48, Davies Street, Brook Street, W.1 September 12- 28 | 


Close to Claridge’s Hotel. Telephone : MAYFAIR 4018 





























BRUSSELS NEW YORK 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 1935. STAND No. 96 99 Rue Royale 120 East 57th St. 
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J. M. BOTIBOL 


20, 26, 28, 30, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


HARRY SIMMONS Telephone : Museum 5834 
J. M. BOTIBOL ESTABLISHED 1857 Cables: Yelstan, London 





A set of SIX ELIZABETHAN SHELDON PANELS OF TAPESTRY. These 
are the only set known. They are on a yellow ground, the figures and 
flowers in brilliant colours. They represent the story of Susanna. The top 
and the bottom of the borders on each panel represent spirited English 
hunting scenes of the fox, hare and stag. The huntsmen are clad 
in Elizabethan dress, surrounded with a wealth of English flowers, 
exquisitely worked. The size of each panel is 19} inches x 20} inches. 


These will be shown at our STAND No. 6 at the ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, Grosvenor 
House, with other very fine Works of Art. 
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BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. ESTABLISHED BY GREAT GRANDFATHER OF PRESENT PARTNERS 


WILLIAMSON & SONS 


THE BROTHERS WILLIAM AND MARTIN WILLIAMSON 


Old English 
furniture Galleries 


ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE KINGDOM 


44 & 45, HIGH STREET 


GUILDFORD 


OPEN all day Saturday (half-day Wednesday) 


Valuers for Fire Insurance and Probate 


THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR & EXHIBITION, 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, W.! 


STAND No. 20 
September 27th to October 18th 


Walnut Desk, Queen Anne Period, 25 inches wide 10 a.m till 7 p.m. 


Fall encloses seven drawers and pigeon holes 














BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


EDWARD NIELD 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association.) 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





J 


——— 





C. J. PRATT 


Fireplace Furnishers 


STAND 75 


° 


Antique Dealers’ Fair 
and Exhibition 


Grosvenor House London 





° 


SEPTEMBER 27th to 
OCTOBER 1[8th, 1935 





Old carved statuary and Sienna marble mantelpiece, 
with green marble lines. 


186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 0783. 


223, 
PRESTON 


*'Phone 51: 





Cables: PRATTIQUE, LONDON 























CORPORATION STREE , 
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: Stand No. 97 . . Grosvenor House . . The Antique Dealers’ Fair & Exhibition 


a » 

















| IL 











A COLLECTION OF EARLY WORKS OF ART, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
TAPESTRY AND PANELLED ROOMS CAN BE VIEWED AT OUR GALLERIES 


DECORATION AND THE RESTORATION OF PERIOD HOUSES 
CARRIED OUT BY OUR OWN SKILLED CRAFTSMEN 


|| ACTON SURGEYz< 


3, BRUTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 


— Telephone: MAYFAIR 3919 Telegrams: ‘‘ ACTGEY, WESDO, LONDON” 
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J. W. BEST, late Brook St. e ARMICHAELS 


ie 


























Mahogany Sheraton Sideboard, of good quality and very fine colour—size, length 54", width at centre 203”, width at ends 17%", height 353”. © Set of 
5 Famille Rose Vases «© An 18th Century Mahogany Oval Wine Cooler with Brass Bands . Two Mahogany Sheraton chairs from a 
set of 6small and t Arm, fine quality wood and colour. 


Also in stock, other choice pieces of Furniture, China, Silver, etc. 
R. P. CARMICHAEL & CO., LTD., 


| 53/63, GEORGE STREET, HULL, YORKSHIRE. “Stes 


























ALOYSIA ."2.| | 
a FRED. E. ANDERSON 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 





Fine Old English Furniture 
Genuine Antiques Only 


See my Stand No. 30 
at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


5 & 6 High Street 
WELSHPOOL 


Mid-Wales 
Telephone - WELSHPOOL 40 


Set of four Hepplewhite chairs in original condition 


30 & 31, NORTH ST., CHICHESTER 


TELEPHONE: 617 
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174, 


*Phone: KENSINGTON 5853 Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘GENUINANT,” SOUTHKENS, LONDON 





—= 


J. WOLFF 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


LICENSED VALUER 


[SST TH | 
ere way 
a> } W 


® 


A few choice but moderately priced pieces taken from stock. A rare Pagoda top Chippendale 

Mirror, price £72. A Sheraton Serpentine Commode of fine form and colour in Harewood, 

price £95. A pair of Regency Gilt Torchéres, with green marble tops, price £33; and a pair of 
Queen Anne Mirror Paintings in original lacquer frames, price £21. 


STAND 70. THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W. 1. 
SEPTEMBER 27th to OCTOBER 18th 


BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


We shall not be at the ANTIQUE | 
DEALERS’ FAIR, but, if you 
are interested in Antique Silver, | 
you are cordially invited to 
look round our choice and | 
varied collection. We shall rot | 
press you to buy althovzh | 
we hope you will be tempre 

by much of what you will s- 





The piece illustrated here is a most attrac iv 
COMMONWEALTH SILVER SWE ®T- 
MEAT DISH, with punched decora ion 
typical of the period; this was made in 
London in the year 1658 and is in excelent 
condition. The width across the handles is 
7Zin. and, in addition to the full and clear 
hallmarks on the main portion, each 
handle is marked with the ‘lion passant.” 





WALTER H. WILLSON, 


28, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 




















Genuine Antiques only 


SMALL WALNUT CHEST OF DRAWERS Width 2ft. sins. 


THE MISSES 


PENNINGTON 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
Display Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
in their Country House 
The Gate House, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey 


(Half-a-mile off the Portsmouth Road) 
Formerly The Noah's Ark, Farnham. Telephone; Frensham 221 














’Phone : REGENT 2181 Tel. ; TOSSOUN, LONDON } 
| 


A. TOSSOUNIAN 


Smporter of Oriental Carpets 
and Zeory Carvings 


¢ 


FINEST COLLECTION OF SILK 
HEREKE, KOUMKAPOU AND 
KASHAN CARPETS IN STOCK 


CARPETS MADE TO ORDER, 
EXCHANGED AND _ REPAIRED 


. 


Representatives sent to enquirer’s home 

and estimates given free. Repairs also 

can be made at owner’s house by our 
expert workmen. 





° 


ORIENTAL GALLERIE: 


15, Quadrant Arcade, 80/82, Regent St 
London, W.1 
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Visit the 


ANTIQUE 
DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


AND EXHIBITION 
























DAILY 


(Excepting Sundays) 


until 


FRIDAY, OCT. 18 
10 a.m.—7 p.m. 


ADMISSION 


2/. 


including Tax 


half of which will be given to the 

funds of St. George’s Hospital 

and the British Antique Dealers’ 
Benevolent Fund 


In the Great Hall of 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 


A unique opportunity of viewing what is perhaps 
the finest collection of authentic antiques ever 
gathered together for sale under one roof 


OPENING FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, at 1 p.m. 
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W. F. GREENWOOD. 
& SONS, LTD 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 





ESTABLISHED 1829 





Antiques Licensed Daluers 


EARLY SEAWEED MARQUETERIE CHEST 
ON STAND, original condition and polish. 
3 ft. Sin. wide; 5 ft. 2 in. high; 234 in. deep. 


YORK: 24, STONEGATE 


TELEPHONE: 3864 


HARROGATE: 3, CROWN PLACE 


TELEPHONE: 4467 




















STAND No. 11 ANTIQUE FAIR 





Apecialist B. > BATSFORD Ltd. 


in Old Art Booksellers and Publishers to 


Chinese Her Majesty Queen Mary 
Porcelain 


— 


“ C | \isITORS TO THE FAIR are cordially 

invited to inspect our Stand, where will 
be founda magnificent display of the chief Books, 
Old and New, which appeal to Collectors and 
Connoisseurs. 


pvp bd goed The Exhibits include a number of 
quality mirror- rare and choice 18th Century works 
igs osm wis besides all the modern standard 
Height 16} in. books on Antiques. 








Period Kang- 
Hsi, 1661 - 1722 
As a centre of interest and a bureau >f 
information for every Collector of Antiqu ’s 


BATSFORD’S STAND No. 11 


should not be missed 


37, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W. 1 


Telephone No. : Telegraphic Address : . 
Whitehall 6670. “Kangshi, Piccy, London.” B. T. BATSFORD Ltd., 15, North Audley Street, \V.1 



































——— 
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J M Q O N T Q a M O L | Dealer in Antique Carpets, Tapestries, and 


Needlework 
Telegraphic Address : “* Pontarpets, Padd, London”’ 


Telephone : Paddington 6664 11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 


ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPETS AND CHAIR SEATS OF WHICH 


| HAVE A VERY 
LARGE COLLECTION. ALSO SOME RARE ANTIQUE PIECES. 
|have the great- 
est sel-ction of ae SO . - 
Samar! ands in (a: ee ee 4 ae 
almost every (eat 3 

st ade. 


oO 


larges stock of 
Aubus on and 
Ressar Dian car- 
pets 2 d rugs. 


| 


Rare collection 
of Pers ans. 


| 


EXPERT CARPET 
AND 7 \PESTRY 
RESTOR -R AND 
CLEANE 


PROMP? ATTEN- 
TION G VEN TO 
ALL “RADE 


ha. Needlework Carpet Design drawn on linen canvas specially woven without joins. The size is 28 ft. 6 ins. by 15 ft. and is, 
ORDERS 


| believe, the largest needlework ever to be attempted in one piece. 


Alo TEMPORARY PREMISES at 10, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6294 


FROST & REED 


Dealers in fine pictures since 1808 








| 


We can now offer for sale at a very 


reasonable price this fine portrait of 


Mr. FERGUSON of RAITH, 
by 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 





26c, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


and 


10, Clare Street, Bristol 


Size of Canvas 50,in. x 40 in. Publishers of Colour Prints after the Modern Masters 
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MISS FARREN By F. BARTOLOZZI 
After Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


A PERFECT IMPRESSION, WITH FULL MARGINS 


CONSIDERED TO BE THE FINEST OF ALL 
XVillth CENTURY ENGLISH COLOUR PRINTS 


SILVER , PICTURES | PORCELAIN HARDSTONES 
POTTERY PRINTS FURNITURE NEEDLEWORK 


J. R. COOKSON 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association and 
the Fine Art Trade Guild) 


The 
Georgian Antique House 


KENDAL 





i STAND 27 I 
GROSVENOR HOUSE FAIR 








When motoring in the Lake District you 
should call and see the wonderful Stock of 
Objects of Art 























ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, SEPTEMBER 27 +h 


to OCTOBER /8th 


IMPORTANT TO 
ALL EXHIBITOR‘ 


YOU CAN REPLENISH YOUR STOC <S 





WITH THE LEAST TROUBLE 


AT WORTHING 


(fast electric trains from Victoria every few minutes) 





House, no less than thirteen stands were exhibiting 
goods previously purchased from us. 








Thereisseldom an issue of ‘Apollo’ or ‘The Connoisseur’ 
that does not contain an illustration of one or more 
pieces previously sold by us. 


On one occasion during the 1934 Fair at Grosvenor | 








We spend hundreds of pounds advertising for goods, 
and as a consequence the greater part of our stock is 
purchased direct from private sources. 








We buy anything for which there is a market, pro- 

viding the article passes the acid test of quality. 

Furniture, China, Glass, Pictures, Books, Silver, 
Needlework and Bijouterie. 








During the last twelve months we have purchased 
four separate pairs of Kang-Hsi Birds from private 
sources. Two important pieces of Cromwellian Silver 
in one week. Fine goods are always arriving. 
Collectors and Dealers advised of important acquisi- 
tions upon request. 











No goods are reserved for favoured customers. 
Everything purchased is offered to the first enquirer. 








ONE VISIT WILL SUFFICE TO 
CONVINCE YOU THAT 


GODDEN GETS 


GOODS 


8 MONTAGUE PLACE, WORTHI IG 


Telephone 682 
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An Aspaban Carpet 


with a ruby field having an all-over design of 
arabesque flowers and foliage in tones of green, 
yellow and blue, enclosed in an emerald green 
border.  1ft. 10ins. x 6ft. Late 16th Century. 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


Specialists in Antique Carpets 


6a, VIGO STREET, LONDON 
W.! 


Telephone: REGENT 4951 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 


H.M. THE QUEEN 








A Chinese coloured soapstone figure of a man standing, 

and leaning forward; having traces of red, blue, and 

gold paint on his robe, shoes, and hat. Ch'ien Lung 
Period 1736-1796. Height with stand, 22 inches 





We are exhibiting at The Antique Déalers’ 
Fair. September 27th to October 18th, 
1935. Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1 


STAND No. 38 


128, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CHINA: SHANGHAI AND PEIPING 
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A. G, LOCK - Od English Furniture 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association) 


We are Exhibiting 
at 
STAND 88 


(Gallery) 

at the 
Antique Dealers’ 
Fair 





FINE PAIR OF SHERATON 
BOW - FRONTED 
WARDROBES 


ESHER GALLERIES, ESHER, SURREY ‘srs 














MELKSHAM COURT 








KEEBLE » 


Founded 1668 


OF 
CARLISLE HOUSE 
CARLISLE ST., SOHO, W.1 


AND 
22 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 
are EXHIBITING at the 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 


September 27th to October 18th 


STAND No. 65 














STINCHCOMBE, GLOS. 


15 miles from Gloucester and 4 from Wotton-under-edgi 


petite KNOWLES & CO. are in- | 
structed by Ralph Hotchkin, Esq. — for | 
whom they have sold the Property—to sell by 
auction on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, | 
17th, 18th and 19th September, 1935, at 
12 o'clock each day, THE VALUABLE | 
CONTENTS OF THE RESIDENCE includ- | 
ing Old English oak and mahogany furniture; | 
Lacquer and Italian cabinets; Persian rugs; | 
Axminster and Wilton pile carpets; Chelsea and | 
Bow porcelain figures; Chinese porcelain; Old | 
English services; Georgian silver; Old Sheffield | 
plate; Pictures, drawings and engravings; 
Books; Garden tools and effects, etc. 





PrivATE View: Saturday, 14th September (admission by catalo sue) 


Pustic View: Monday, 16th September, from 10 to 4 each day 





Catalogues (with illustrations 1/- each) may be had o; the 
Auctioneers, Gloucester 
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Nd Snolish Silver 


from the collection of ‘authentic pieces at 


‘Ch Ctikhcasthe & S:leeremitha 
(hisieacis Ltd | 


112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W1 








Ge... PORRINGER 
JUG. GEO. II CC BEE WM. & MARY 
729 or = 1693 








A REAL INVESTMENT 


in- | 





= for | 


al HAROLD DAVIS 





| Telephone: , WHITEHALL 7163 
at | i | P 7 
ee | 39, KING STREET 
‘jud- | Be | 
ure; } S| Si. JAMES’ 
ugs; | S.W.1 
and i | 
a } OFFERS A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO BUY GENUINE 


ANTIQUES, PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART AT SPECIALLY 
REASONABLE PRICES. BE SURE AND VISIT 


STAND 54 


oj the ] (THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND 
| EXHIBITION) 


Nyvs; | 
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VICTOR CRICHTO 


Stand No. 53, The Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition, Grosvenor House 


FINE QUALITY SILVER, by PAUL STORR. 


19, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8 


Punch Bowl, 1808. 


= 


Dealer in Antique 
Silver and Jewellery 


Pair Sauce Tureens, date 1801. 























A fine quality HAREWOOD COMMODE, inlaid with classic urns 
and arabesques, and with the original gilded handles and escutcheons. 
45 ins. long x 33 ins. high. 


One of the special pieces of English Furniture 
now on view at the showrooms of 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
31, Conduit St., New Bond St., London, W.1 





AND AT THE BRIDGE, NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE 














ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 








R. P. WAY 
BATH 








STAND No. 37 
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J. P. CORKILL - Genuine Antiques Only 


Member, British Antique Dealers’ Association 








Exhibiting at 
The Antique Dealers’ Fair, 


Grosvenor House, 
Sept. 27th to Oct. | 8th 


STAND No. 31 





CASTLE HILL, 
A GROUP OF FINE QUALITY FURNITURE, ETC., HUNTINGDON 


OF THE LATE 18th CENTURY (Sixty miles north of London) 














I | 








The 
TREASURE HOUSE 


for 
ANTIQUES 


Illustration shows a truly magnificent double break 
front Bookcase made by Gillow in 1795. The bottom 
doors are of finely figured faded mahogany. 


Size 14’ 9’ x9’. 
Other smaller bookcases in stock. 


A PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUES 
IN 36 SHOWROOMS. YOU ARE INVITED 


|| FREDERICK TREASURE cats PRESTON 


TELEPHONE 4414 ’GRAMS AND CABLES: ‘‘ ANTIQUES, PRESTON” 
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CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(E. & E. R. WOOLLETT, Trustees of the late CHARLES WOOLLETT) 


253, NORTHDOWN ROAD, CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 


And at 18/19, HIGH STREET, ROCHESTER ’Phones : Margate 762, Chatham 2836 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 





One of aset of four 


Chinese Hardwood 
Five Colour K'ang 


Elbow Chairs. 
Hsi Vase (familie Carved and Inlaid 
verte) 10} in. high 
1 


- » with pearl, round 
£12 9 i 2. S marble plaque in- 
set in backs. 
£25 


set of four. 








Pair of Life Size Oriental Bronze Figures. Formerly in the possession of a well-known family. 
Sizes: 4ft. 9in. and 5ft. 2in. Price £75 the pair. 














———, 


CHAUNDREY a | 


(1934) LTD. , 
Fine Furniture 2: Works of Art Kare and Curious 


Old and Rare Books——= Books 
Fine Bindings 


Books from Koval 
Libraries 








CHAS. J. SAWYER 


LTD. 


A pair of fine mahogany KNIFE CASES, inlaid with herring-bone 12/ 13 Grafton St., Bond Street 


stringing, lined with original crimson velvet, and of unusually 


small size. Height 11} inches, width 7} inches. London, W.1 


SCHOOL HILL HOUSE, LEWES, STAND 
SUSSEX 49 

















ST/ND | 
9 CO 


—— 
— 
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“DELOMOSNE & SON, LIMITED 








(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association.) 


Specializing in ENGLISH and 
IRISH GLASS of all kinds, we 
have also a large stock of 
English Furniture, Porcelain and 
Needlework Pictures. 





GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 








Antique Dealers’ Fair 
Grosvenor House 





From 
Friday, 27th September to 
Friday, 18th October, 1935 











A representative selection from our stock 
A pair of Cut Glass Candelabra. Height 25ins. Circa 1780. will be on view at STAND No. 66 
Several pairs of similar type now available. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON. W.8. (isi siccesaten 


High Street Station 
Telephone: WEStern 1804. Telegrams : Delomosne, Kens., London. Cables: Delomosne, London. 














REGINALD 
DAVIS 


33, Old Bond Street, W.1 


after September 15th, will be removing to 


36, NEW BOND STREET 





having amalgamated with 


ARTHUR & CO. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 
TANKARD AND COVER. 


_ an ae +.¢ 
Charles II. 1680. Maker T.C. " 
With very fine hall mark. 


Height 5} inches. Price £100 
EXHIBITING AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND EXHIBITION 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, FROM SEPTEMBER 27th 
STAND No. 39 
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CECIL DAVIS 


Specialist in Old English 
and Frish Glass 


Largest and most representative 
collection of Antique Glass in 
London 


STAND 50 


Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition, 
Grosvenor House, W.1. September 
27th to October 18th 


8, ST. MARY ABBOT’S TERRACE 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.|! 


Tel.: Western 4085. Cables: “* Crystaldav, London.” (W. Union) 





Early Irish Glass Mirror, with borders of blue 

glass ‘‘ lozenges” alternating with opaque white 

squares with gilt flutes, and of clear faceted 

glass ‘‘ lozenges.” 304 ins. by 274 ins. A unique 
and very important specimen 

















JAN A NDERSON 


ANTIQUES 








GEORGIAN SIDEBOARD OF BEAUTIFULLY FIGURED MAHOGANY 


12, RANDOLPH PLACE 
QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Telephone: 25859 














The Century House 


Galleries 
2, King Street, St. James’s, §.W.1 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
PREMISES IN KING STREET 


PERIOD SHOP AND BASEMENT 
1650—1680 


° 


TO LET 
ON SHORT LEASE 


Telephone: Whitehall 1425 
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QUALITY COUNTS 


ee dd 
WHITTON ES 





Trade buyer 


LORIES 


Cables: 


LORIES, LONDON 


A rare pair of Longton Hall circular shaped 

Baskets, filled with Flowers in natural 

colours of exceptional quality and condition. 
64 inches high. 





A suite of THREE DERBY (marked) Crocus Vases, the covers brimming over 
with Old English Flowers in natural colours, in perfect state. The centre 
vase is 9 inches high and 84 inches long. In unrestored condition. Bleu de roi. 


s cordially invited Our prices are strictly moderate 





EF i. 106 Wigmore Street, London, W.| 


Telegrams: ANTIQUISTS, WESDO, LONDON Telephone: WELBECK 7077 




















WaaLT || JACKSON & SON 


Partoers: M. D. Blacow and T. H. Greasley 
42, High Street, Dealers in Old English Furniture 


4h IXTON Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
The Fine Art Trade Guild 


The Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER, BRASS AND 
PEWTER, OLD CHINA, GLASS AND JEWELLERY 


Several Sets of Good Chairs in Stock 
ANTIQUES AND 
WORKS OF ART MAIN STREET, SEDBERGH, YORKS 


TRADE SUPPLIED Telephone: No. 16 Sedbergh "Grams: Jackson, Antiques, Sedbergh 


17th Century Oak Hutch 
4ft. long, 3ft. 7ins. high 
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CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of B.A.D.A.) 


ALSO FOR SALE 


Large Stock of Antique 
English Furniture, 
China, Glass, etc. 


Queen Anne Oak and 
Pine Panelled Rooms. 


Antique Carved Fire- 
places in Stone, Marble 
and Wood. 


Garden Ornaments and 
Figures in Stone and 
Lead. 


Fine Antique Walnut 
Stuart Arm Chair with 
caived back, arms, legs 
and front:« stretcher. 
Fine natural colour and 
good condition. 





Enquiries invited and large clear photographs gladly sent 
upon request. 
Expert Valuations for Fire, Probate, Division, etc. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: BATH 2762 Telegrams & Cables: “‘ Antiques, Bath ” 
Established 1894 

















The ‘FLORA DANICA’ Service 


A reproduction of the most famous service ever made 
by the Royal Copenhagen Factory. It was originally 
ordered for the Empress Catherine Il of Russia. Each 
piece is adorned by a different floral decoration perfectly 
executed. ‘Flora Danica’ as a Dessert Service is un- 
rivalled. Price of the Fruit Plate illustrated is £2 5s. Od. 


Write for new illustrated Tableware Catalogue 





THE ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN CO. LTD. 
6, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
































Tel.: 5619 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
BRIGHTON 


Member British Antique Dealers’ Association 





WANTED 


TEA CADDIES IN THE FORM OF APPLES, 
PEARS OR PUMPKINS. — FOX HEAD OR 
FISH HEAD DRINKING CUPS. 


Trade Specially Invited 
OPEN UNTIL 7 p.m. SATURDAYS 








Frederick S. Turner 


(late of Brompton Road) 


Dealer in Antique Furniture, China and Glass 


has now removed 
to 


8, HANS ROAD, S.W.3 


KENSINGTON 2848 


SPECIAL 


Sheraton Serpentine 3ft. Chest, canted fluted corners, 
ogee feet, 4 drawers and slide. 


2ft. 1lin. Chippendale Bureau, 4 drawers below. 























MISS FALCKE 


the well-known dealer in 
Old English China and Objets d’Art, 


although not exhibiting at Grosvenor 
House, will be glad for collectors to 
visit her galleries at 


65, GEORGE STREET, BAKER STREET, W. 1 


to view her stock of genuine Old 

China, Furniture, Needlework, and 

Pictures, Battersea enamels, fine fans 
and other interesting antiques. 


Telephone: Welbeck 2741 

















jan. 


* W. A. LEWITT 


“am | .- ¥ 100, Friar Lane, 
NOTTINGHAM 
(Opposite Castle Entrance) 


GY 


NINE ROOMS OF 
OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 





ae sy ° 
THE BOW-FRONTED HOUSE 
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REPRODUCTION FURNITURE 


KNOLE SETTEE 
covered in em- 
bossed silk vel- 


v t at 50/- per 
y rd - £57.10.0 


E sy and Wing 
C airs to match, 
£ 2.10.0 and £35. 


C JMPLETE SUITE 


£125 





LEANDER Accavitiy circus sw. 


TELEPHONE - WRHITERALL $057 








ESTABLISHED 1851 


Gc. OLIVER & SONS 


| OW English Furniture 





One of the Galleries at King’s Road 





Over Half a Century’s Experience 


in the 
Restoration and Renovation ot 
Oil Paintings, Water-Colours 
Pastels, Prints, etc. 
Frame Making. Carving. Gilding. 


PICTURE DEALERS 


Conese pemeae See eget see CHAPMAN BR (cHetseay L!? 
; | 241, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
F \| G U | LD FO R D, Ss U R R EY Studio and Works: | Worehouse : | Telephone : 


1] 2454, KING'S ROAD | 11, CHURCH STREET | FLAXMAN 0674 
| Telephone: GUILDFORD 427 | Telegrams: FRAMABLE, FULROAD, LONDON 
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ANTIQUE PEWTER 


FRENCH LIDDED MEASURE. C.1770. £2.5.0. 
ENGLISH LIDDED TANKARD with silver marks. C.1750. £6.10.0. 


oleae H. & A. KIMBELL (Member of the B.1.D.A. 


Established 1863 
182, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.| 


OLD JEWELLERY 
































Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE CFL AMMOND & CARDEW Ltd. 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art, have for sale (Mrs. D. S. Saunders, Managing Director) 


DAVENPORT TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE: 84, PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
BLUE GROUND PAINTED IN PANELS (Near St. James's Park Station) "Phone: Whitehall 4189. 


OF FLOWERS. 36 PIECES: MARKED 
2ft. 3in. SHERATON MAHOGANY BO FRONT 
12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY. 121, 3567 _— spikes 


CHEST OF DRAWERS, £15. 


| 
| 
| 





























59 & 61, POOLE HILL 
ARTHUR JOHNSON “soummenoumm” | | CECIL A. HALLIDAY 
PECIALIST IN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE ANTIQUES OF EVERY SORT Old English Furniture, etc. 


FINELY CARVED OAK BUFFET DATED 1719. INITIALS T.A.M. £27.10.0 44, BROAD STR EET, OXFORD 


Trade Enquiries Solicited TELEPHONE 3451 




















G. H. CRAWFORD * "is" DIFFORDS'’ | 
ANTIQUES sancesr and best Sr0ck IN cHesTen FOR GENUINE ANTIQUES 


MASONIC GLASSES, PRINTS, Etc. 


| 
| 49 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 24, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH | 























ANTIQUE PANELLED ROOMS WE invite you to give us a call when visiting ‘‘ Kingsley’s 


at less than cost Country,” the land of Drake, Grenville and Raleigh, and 
QUANTRELL, 100, Dean Street, London, W. view the stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES at . . . 


PERIOD FURNITURE BISHOP’S GALLERIES, 


Carvings and fittings of every description 16 Market Place & 11 Bridge St., BIDEFORD 




















TRADE SUPPLIED WELBECK 9613 


ANTIQUE PEWTER ITALIAN ANTIQUES 


(rR. CASIMIR 


ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS IN LONDON 
24, PADDINGTON ST., BAKER ST., London, W.1 


ALWAYS WORTH A VISIT ALL KINDS OF PEWTER & METALWARE PURCHASED L. J. SUCCIO, 9, Fitzroy St., London, W.I 
EARLY METALWARE Telephone: MUSEUM 6071 






































Cameron- Smith & IWarriott, 


The World’s Leading Art Packers 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT BUILDING 
1/4 ST. ALBANS PLACE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 4545 




















Rare British Colonials. 
Selections sent on approval. 
T. ALLEN, 
5, Blake Hall Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11, England. 
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8. J. SHRUBSOLE 


Old English Silver 
and 
Ahbeffield Plate 





COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 





68, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


Telephone: HOLBORN 2712 































WINDSOR CHAIRS 


LAW LEYTON (member 8.4.0.4.) 
27a, CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON 


is showing an original set, six small, one arm Prince 
of Wales feather back. Perfect condition, etc. 


STAND 46, ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 








GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


H. STUART PAGE 


The Old Vane Lodge, 
St. Austin’s Lane, Warrington 





























FOLKARD & SON “si 
355, OXFORD ST. (Nr. New Bond St.), W. 


ANTIQUES, OLD CHINA, CUT GLASS, SILK NEEDLEWORK, 
OLD SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, PAINTINGS ON GLASS, Etc. 
Collectors, Country Dealers and Trade supplied. 











THE SILVER MOUSE TRAP. 


for Genuine faultless Antiques and perfect Gems. 


WOODHOUSE & SON. 


56 CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’'S INN, W.C.2 
GEORGE III INKSTAND, 11" LONG. SQUARE BOTTLES 
AND TAPER, MINT STATE £40. 


ESTABLISHED 
1690. 





























a 





OAK LINEN FOLD BEDROOM. Wardrobe, 4ft., 20in. deep; 
Millinery Chest, 2 ft. 7in., 4 ft. 8in. high; Dressing Table, 3 ft. 6in., 
3 drawers ; Bed, 4ft. 6in., hand-made, polished. THE 4 PIECES 


‘iy TREASURE SHOP GALLERIES 


475, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.| 


(Opposite and 25 yards from Selfridges and at side of Bumpus’ Book Shop) 





NEW BOOK on FURNISHING AND DECORATION AND 
CATALOGUE, Published at 6d. sent this month ONLY 
FREE. Contains:—A chapter on “House Decoration" and 
“Furnishing” by Mrs. Mary Grace. 3 examples of 3 different 
styles of Houses and full description of each room. 50 Pages 
—84 Photos—Complete Price List, etc. 


COUPON—Please send me above book free. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Post to the Treasure Shop Galleries, 475, Oxford 





Street, London, W.1 Sept., ‘35 





£37 
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CECIL LEITCH & KERIN LTD. beg to announce inti 


the transference of their Entire Stock to more suitable . Sculpture 


premises on one floor at Bronzes 
Majolica 


4, BRUTON PLACE, NEW BOND STREET, W.! Porcelains 


Mayfair 1672. Majolica, Wesdo, London 


























TRADE SUPPLIED Telephone: WELBECK 1262 


C. H. FOX & SON frit ceies Aeon) THE OLD PEWTER SHOP 
Antique Furniture and Works of Art (CHARLES CASIMIR) 
FINE 2FT. 9IN. QUEEN ANNE WALNUT ESCRITOIRE A Rare 2-handled Cup Engraved with Tulips. Circa 1640. 


13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON 49, George Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. Telephone: BRIGHTON 3231 COLLECTIONS PURCHASED. GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 















































E. T. BIGGS & SONS, LTD ANTIQUES Commenrciat Prices 

Old English Furniture : Antique Silver a | ney ag Mrarngy-~mea LTD 

30 & 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD. Telephone 223 Percy A RODWELL Managing Director 

William and Mary Marquetry Bureau, 34. wide, fine sptoe, Dosinas, Si, Games, Ss Bese Coin, Pate Petetoe 
colour and quality. £27:10:0 NICELY FITTED INTERIOR, £14. 10.0 























PARK LITTLE . a 


26, CHAPEL ASH, WOLVERHAMPTON 


EX E l El “4 LEAD FIGURE “EROS,” 36 in. HIGH 
Largest stock in Staffordshire 


ANTIQUES. Trade Prices. 














HEELAS LTD. of Reading| | THE ANTIQUARY 


at The Antique Corner, Minster Street A. GRAHAM 

A fine Salopian Pe se Service of 53 pieces comprising, 2 wine ANTIQUES DEALER & VALUER 
coolers, 2 comports with ladels, 15 dishes, in various shapes, 24 plates. FURNITURE - SILVER - CHINA - GLASS - PAINTINGS « PRINTS 
Every piece bearing the impressed mark “Salopian.”” Price £52 10s. AND CURIOS OF ALL COUNTRIES 


ent 1N INTERESTING COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES ON VIEW. 
Always something different. Trade inquiries invited. 21a, Waterloo St., and Upper Market St., Hove, Sussex 
= : 
































OUNTRY DEALER with high-class stock will supply M A RK ATKI N S oe. Soovve 


goods on Sale to any trader of repute exhibiting at VERSHAM. KENT 
the Antique Dealers’ Fair this month. FA ° 
ONLY GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA AND GLASS. 
ESPECIALLY EARLY AND UNUSUAL GOoDs. 


AN OLD CHINESE CHIPPENDALE LANDSCAPE MIRROR, 
IN CARVED WOOD AND GILT 


Box No. 112, c/o T. Livincstone BalLy, 
“Apollo,” Field Press (1930) Ltd., Field House, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4 














“ A POLLO,” years 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 THE LITTLE ARTS GALLERY 


complete, unbound, in original covers, as MEMBERS OF THE GRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
2 
new. What offers ¢ PICTURES, ANTIQUES. 
Box No. 113, c’o T. LivincsTone BAILy, 


** Apollo,” Field Press (1930) Ltd., The Field House, TOTNES. Ss. DEVON. TEL. 135 


Bream’'s Buildings, E.C.4 


























FINE ART 


A. C. COOPER & SONS, LTD. puotocrarPuers 


2, 3 & 4, ROSE AND CROWN YARD, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 1 (Opposite Christie’s) 


Telephone : WHITEHALL 289! ESTABLISHED 19/8 


Photographers to the National Gallery, National Portrait Gallery, Tate Gallery, Royal Academy; Dutch, Italian, Persian, French and 
British Art Exhibitions. 
Under the personal supervision of Mr. A.C. Cooper, who has specialised in the photography of pictures, both Modern Works and Old Masters, Furniture, China, etc., for over 45 years 
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SYDNEY L. MOSS 


Telephone: Mayfair 4670 Established 1923 
(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
Specialist in 
OLD CHINESE 
PORCELAIN & 
WORKS OF ART 


° 


Bronzes, Ivories, 

Lacquer, Cloisonné, 

Hardstones, Ceramics, 
Snuff-Bottles, etc. 


A choice and varied collection 
of guaranteed examples at 
modest prices 


- 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane 
September 27—October 18 


STAND 47 
° 


LICENSED VALUER 


° 


81 DAVIES ST. J f Pottery Wrestlers, un 
LONDON, W. 1 aaink “with, pasotoy of red and gold 


l’’ANG PERIOD, A.D. 618-906, 
Height 12 inches 


Between Claridge’s Hotel and 
Bond Street Tube Station) 








GERALD JACKSON 


A small Mahogany Chest of fine quality and beautiful faded 
colour, 19 in. deep, 33 in. wide, 31 in. high 


94, George Street, Baker Street 
Welbeck 4588 W.1 

















APOLLO 


Cases and Index to Volume XXI 
(January to June, 1935), now ready. 
Cases 4/-, Indices 1/- each 


wt 


“ 


VOLUME XxXI 


(January to June, 1935) 
can be supplied 22/- complete, 


or we will bind readers’ own copies, 
supplying Case and Index, for 10/-. 


Oe | 


Place your order through your bookseller 
or newsagent, or direct to 


“APOLLO,” FIELD PRESS (1930) LTD., 
FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 
E.C.4. 





DRAYTON HALL, Near NORWICH 


Under instructions from Major Cyril Walter and the Exors. of the 
late J. H. Walter, Esq. 


SIDNEY J. STARR, F.A.L.P.A. 


will sell by auction on the premises on 


Tuesday & Wednesday, September 10th & 11th, 1935 


at 10.30 o’clock each day 


A Collection of CHOICE ENGRAVINGS by J. G. Wille, many 

in rare proof states. Fine Mezzotint and Stipple Engravings, 

Water-colour Drawings, etc. Valuable Text Books on Old . 

Silver Sheffield Plate, etc. 8500z. GEORGIAN and MODERN 

SILVER, FINE OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE and Antique and Modern 
Furniture. 


Particulars and Catalogues (price 6d. each) of the Auctioneer, 
19, Castle Street, London Street, Norwich. Phone 736. 


























ANITA CALDWELL 


| Genuine 
Old Furniture, 
China- Glass, etc. 


- 


? 


STAND 83 
at 
The Antique Dealers’ 
Fair and Exhibition 
at Grosvenor House, 
opening on 
September 27th. 


46, Brompton Road, S.W.3.  xentington 2336 
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ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, Great Hall, Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, W.1. September 
27th to October 18th. Admission 2s. (of 
which half to be given to St. George’s Hospital 
and the British Antique Dealers’ Benevolent 
Fund). Hours Io to 7. 


BROOK STREET ART GALLERY, 14, Brook 
Street, W.1. Batiks by BERTHA BAKE. 
September 2nd to 21st. Sculpture and Draw- 
ings by L. GWENDOLEN WILLIAMS. 
September 23rd to October 5th. 


J. LEGER & SON, 13, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Ardizzone Exhibition of Genre Paintings. 
September 12th to 28th. 

















ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD., 155, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Contemporary British 
and French Impressionst Paintings until 
September 21st. Paintings by JAN 
SLUYTERS. September 26th to October 

roth. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH 


SEPTEMBER 1935 





P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, 145, 146, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints by Old and Modern Masters. During 
September. 


FRANK T. SABIN, 154, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Exhibition of American and Canadian City 
Views. During September. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. INC., 15, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. Old = Masters. During 
September. 


< 

~ 
— 
—_ 


“ARS BROS., 12, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
Pictures by Old and Modern Masters, also 
Water Colour Drawings ‘‘ By Moorland, Lock 
and Sea,” by CHARLES E. BRITTAN. 
During September. 





WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD., 11, Carlos Place, 
W.1. Exhibition of XVIIIth and XIXth 
century pictures. 


THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, 43, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. Old Masters. 


















































Model three-mast Ship, about 1800, 


CHINA GLASS FURNITURE 


Main stocks at the Malt House close by. 


Half-way between Stratford-on-Avon 
and Oxford. 


Sketch Map showing position in the Cotswolds onrequest 


THE GATE HOUSE 


Long Compton, Warwickshire 


Telephone: 17 








TELEPHONE NO. 196. ESTABLISHED 1827 


REGINALD MULLINS 


Genuine Antiques 


EXPERT 
VALUATIONS 


“ The Hall” 
New Street 
Salisbury 








One of a pair of Old Glass Kummers, the 
property of Admiral Lord Nelson, with 
facsimile of letter guaranteeing authenticity 


























W. T._G. HENDERSON 


CHINESE 
and 


JAPANESE — 


WORKS 
of 


ART 





ROOM 9, SECOND FLOOR, EAGLE HOUSE 
109, JERMYN ST., LONDON. Whitehall 4757 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


P.& D. COLNAGHI & C* 


(ESTABLISHED 1760) 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 
BY 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


EXHIBITION 
10-6 (SATURDAYS, 10-1) Gays ERIES 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND 
LONDON, W. 


Telegrams : —COLNAGHI, WESDO-LONDON. Cables: —COLNAGHI -LONDON 


ADMISSION FREE 





STREET, 


Telephone : —MAYFAIR 6356. 














FREDERICK JONES 


Genuine Antiques at moderate prices 
‘ 


1. A 3ft. Queen Anne 
Walnut Bureau of a 
beautiful nut brown 
colour. 


2. A rare and early 
English striking clock 
by the celebrated 
Henry Jones of the 
Temple, who died 
before 1695. 


3. A richly engraved 
Oriental celestial 
globe. 

4. Adecorative speci- 
men of early 17th 
century Augsberg 
c lock, 


Price and further par- 
ticulars from: 


PERCY WEBSTER 


CITIZEN AND CLOCKMAKER 


37, Great Portland Street, W.1 


(near Oxford Circus) 


Early 17th Century Court Cupboard. Fine quality and colour. 
Telephone 3052 


1, TAVISTOCK STREET, BEDFORD 
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Cour“ 3 =6BY APPOINTMENT (7yO™_ 7D 





Antique Dealers’ Fair 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, W.1 





HANDBOOK : 


From 
Lorp MOoyYNeE’s 


“OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Its Designers and 


A rare old English 
mahogany CHINA 
CABINET and 
STAND, the doors 
with interlaced 
*‘diamond-pattern” 
glazing: the frieze 
and stand carved 
with scrolls and 
surface fretting. 
Width: 5 ft. 


CHIPPENDALE, 


Craftsmen” 


Printed, arranged 
and bound in the 
styleofanXVIIIth 


century book 








Price 5/— post free Circa 1765 





At the Antique Dealers’ Fair our Stand, No. 95, will contain an attractive selection 
of articles from the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, representing the best British 
craftsmanship of the time. 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


44 to 52 And 

NEW OXFORD STREET 61 ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 S.W.1 

a SEE FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENT OVER PAGE ae = 
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